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ABSTRACT 


The question of the existence of a social mind is one of interpretation rather than 
of fact, since the meaning of the term is, itself, in doubt. It is not an idle question, 
for it is answerable, in the sense that one may hope to reach a sounder judgment by 
addressing himself to it, and it is also useful, for it implies a practical attitude. The 
urgency of the question is the result of a reaction against the extreme individualism 
of the eighteenth century, along with the multiplication of ‘corporate groups.” Five 
characters may be applied to groups. (1) Class. Class is an aggregate of individuals 
of which the same thing is true. If by a social mind we mean “a class of minds” 
then there is such a thing, but we need a term less formal and more dynamic. (2) 
Whole. By thisis meant an aggregation of which something is true which is not true 
for the individuals. There is no doubt that “wholes” are composed of individual 
human beings, but wholeness must not be identified with causality. (3) Individuality. 
This term has been badly overworked, meaning either a member of a class, or unique- 
ness, or identity. In all three respects society may be said to be an individual. (4) 
System. This refers to the connecting relations rather than to the members of the 
relation. Societies may be systems. Now while a society is a class, a whole, an 
individual, and a system, so also is a row of books. Thus the term is deflated and our 
idolatrous proclivities are left unaroused. But the suggestion is that the characters 
which attach to the members of the whole also attach to the whole. This we shall 
examine. 

The question which forms the title of this essay is not, strictly 
speaking, a question of fact, but rather one of interpretation. It 
is not as though we all knew precisely what we meant by a “social 
mind,’’ and were concerned only to establish the fact of its exis- 
tence. This would be comparatively easy. If we desired to know 
whether there was a two-hundred-pound man, there would be so 
little doubt as to the meaning of the conception that it would be 
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possible to devise a purely mechanical method of obtaining the 
answer. But in the present question the issue lies mainly if not 
wholly in the meaning of the conception. If we were asked whether 
there was a Christian in the room, there would be no acceptable 
acid test. Someone would be sure to remark, “That depends on 
what you mean by Christianity.” Or he might say, “Here are 
my opinions. Whether you call that ‘Christianity’ or not, I can- 
not say.” The discussion would then turn on the meaning of the 
term “Christianity.” Similarly, a rapidly accumulating and ill- 
digested mass of facts regarding human relations has led to the 
question of the propriety or legitimacy of applying to these facts 
the conception of “a social mind”; and the question inevitably 
turns on the meaning which we propose to give to the conception. 

It is to be remarked that in such cases it is rarely possible to 
prove the answer, though it may be possible to obtain agreement. 
In circles in which terms like “ Christianity” are fixed by scholastic 
definitions, it would be possible by applying these definitions to 
the opinions in question to prove the answer with something like 
mathematical exactness. But if an emancipated and heterogeneous 
group were to debate the issue it would assume a wholly different 
form. They would soon be asking whether the conception of 
Christianity should or should not be so constructed as to apply to 
the defendant’s opinions. We should not only be considering the 
circumstances in the light of the conception, but the conception 
in the light of the circumstances; and the discussion might result 
not only in an interpretation of the case, but also in the clarifica- 
tion, or extension, or even modification of the idea employed in the 
interpretation. In the course of one’s dealing with a doubtful 
case of belief Christianity might acquire a new meaning. So in 
the case before us, in the course of attempting to apply to a social 
group the conception of mind which is ordinarily applied to a single 
man, one might in the end attach a new and maturer meaning to 
the conception itself. 

One may perhaps feel that this sort of question is an idle sort 
of question; idle in the double sense of being both unanswerable 
and useless. Whether the question is deemed answerable or not 
depends on one’s standards. Answerable in the sense expected 
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of a question of fact or of mathematics, it is not; but then, neither 
are most questions. It is at least answerable in the sense that one 
may hope to reach a sounder judgment by thoughtfully addressing 
one’s self to it, than by uttering a snap judgment or echoing the 
customary judgment. 

But is it a useful question? I am fully alive to the fact that 
there may be artificial and gratuitious questions, and that the 
philosopher is suspected of inventing them in order to provide him- 
self an occupation. It has been said of a well-known philosopher 
that his philosophizing was a game in which he first hid an object 
and then pretended he didn’t know where it was, all for the fun of 
trying to find it. So the philosopher is sometimes grouped with 
the lawyer as one who makes trouble in order that he may fatten 
on it. If men were only left to live in peace, they would need no 
lawyers; if they were only left to their common sense, they would 
need no philosophers. 

I am willing to accept the parallel, but not the verdict. The 
important point in both cases is that it is not commonly the same 
individual who makes the trouble and offers the remedy. If the 
same lawyer cultivated litigiousness and then proposed to satisfy 
it, he might be a fit subject for disbarment proceedings. The 
unfortunate fact is, however, that litigiousness springs naturally 
from the human breast, and that every man is in the first instance 
his own lawyer. The professional lawyer is the fruit and not the 
root of amateur litigiousness. Similarly the loss of common sense 
is as natural to man as the loss of innocence, and every man is in 
the first instance his own philosopher. The professional philoso- 
pher is the fruit and not the root of the speculative impulse. 

It must, however, be admitted that what one lawyer or phi- 
losopher sets up, in the interest of mankind, another lawyer or 
philosopher may feel called upon to renovate or take down; so 
that the original needs are often lost sight of. Philosophers, like 
lawyers, may in this way be largely occupied with each other and 
with their own products; and an outsider is tempted to feel that 
while the philosophers evidently need one another the world at 
large could get on comfortably without any of them. It is said that 
one of the Transcendentalist disciples of Amos Bronson Alcott put 
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the question to him in this form: “Mr. Alcott, does omnipotence 
abnegate attribute?’ In this case the demand for light, as well 
as the supply, seems to have been created by the business. The 
world was not hanging on the answer; or, if it was, it did not know 
it. And the extraordinary and regrettable thing about it is that 
once a question of this sort gets put, people will go on debating it 
forever, long after the occasion for it is past, and despite the fact 
that all parties to the discussion would be very much at a loss to 
explain what they meant by their terms. 

In raising the question “Is there a social mind?” I am quite 
aware of all this, and duly humble in view of the notorious pedantry 
of the philosophical mind. Indeed it is because of this awareness 
that I do raise the question. I call for the question, in other words, 
not so much in order to have it put, as to find out what itis. And 
my excuse is that there is no one but the philosopher who can protect 
the general public from the abuse of their confidence by other 
philosophers. Don’t promote thievery; but if there be thieves then 
set a thief to catch a thief. Since there is and must be philosophy, 
then a philosopher with a sense of responsibility must be willing to 
assume the réle of a protector of the guileless. 

One may still have doubts as to the profitableness of this par- 
ticular kind of question, doubts that would perhaps find expression 
as follows: “‘Isn’t it, after all, merely a matter of words? Pro- 
vided we can obtain the facts regarding human relations, what 
earthly difference does it make whether we call them by the name 
of ‘social mind’ or by any other name, sacred or profane?”’ Now 
I am perfectly willing to admit that it 7s a matter of words, provided 
the objector is willing to omit the derogatory “merely.” It does, 
after all, make a good deal of difference what things are called. I 
doubt, for example, whether anyone who reads these words would 
regard it as a matter of indifference whether he was called a liar 
or a gentleman, even though the ascertainable facts might be the 
same in either case. The reason is that the epithet indicates the 
attitude; the man who calls me a liar views me with distrust, 
hostility, or contempt. Similarly, there is the case of the Central 
American customs collector who remarked that “dogs is dogs, and 


* Richard Garnett’s Life of Emerson, 1888, p. 100. 
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cats is dogs; but turtles is birds.” It was not a matter of indif- 
ference that a turtle should be called a bird, because it indicated a 
practical intention to treat the turtle like a bird. 

So it may prove a matter of the utmost importance whether 
we do or do not call an aggregate of human beings “‘a social mind,”’ 
or “a state personality” of “a collective will.” It implies an 
intention to treat them as such; to transfer to a collectivity of 
human beings methods of action and modes of sentiment which 
have been deemed appropriate only to a single human being. Thus 
it makes a difference whether we call a corporation a fictitious 
person or a real person. In the former case we treat a corporation 
as a being having only a legal status; in the latter case we treat 
a corporation as a human individual in having various extra- 
legal relations and capacities which it may at any time be incum- 
bent on the law to recognize. It makes a difference whether we 
regard the state as a collection, an organism, a mechanism, or a 
person; because, in the last case at least, we have an appropriate 
attitude in readiness. In accordance with a deeply rooted and 
apparently inalienable trait, when a man finds himself in the 
presence of what he calls a person of a higher order, he worships 
it, or rather him or her. It would make a considerable difference 
to a man’s conduct if he should regard corporations as having souls 
to save, or a state as having a divinity to worship. 

The question concerning what it is proper to call an aggregate 
of related human beings has of late been growing more and more 
urgent for two reasons. In the first place, there has been a swing 
of psychological doctrine away from an excessive emphasis on the 
individual. We are still in a stage of reaction against the errors of 
the eighteenth century. It was then thought that man was natu- 
rally self-centered, that he acted solely from a calculation of self- 
interest. To offset this error it has been necessary to exaggerate 
the extent of his regard for others; in other words, to put the 
emphasis on sympathy, imitation, gregariousness, and the parental 
instinct. Again, it was once thought that man was self-sufficient 
and that for his happiness and perfection he needed only to be 
removed from the intrusion and tyranny of his fellows. To offset 
this error it has been necessary to insist upon the value of organiza- 
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tion and institutional control. Furthermore, the old psychology, 
which was excessively rationalistic, neglected the unintended and 
elusive, but widespread and unceasing, play of mind on mind. 
Thus the new movement has been a wholesome corrective and 
supplement to the old psychology. It has required its catchwords 
for driving home the truth—such catchwords as “‘the crowd,” “‘the 
group mind,’ “the social consciousness, ’”’ and “the collective will.” 
We have thus acquired a polemical vocabulary which threatens to 
beget new superstitions, scarcely less blind than the old. 

At the same time that there has been a swing of psychological 
doctrine toward the social aspects of human nature, these aspects 
have themselves been greatly increased in number and variety. 
Thus Maitland, in his Introduction to Gierke’s Political Theories 
of the Middle Age, remarks that ‘‘in the second half of the nineteenth 
century corporate groups of the most various sorts have been multi- 
plying all the world over at a rate that far outstrips the increase of 
‘natural persons.’”’* This is true not only of corporations in the 
legal sense, but of nation-states having a vivid sense of corporate 
unity, and of innumerable associations within the state. Organi- 
zation has become a habit, if not a disease. There is no individual 
who does not belong to something, and the average individual 
belongs to a great variety of intersecting groups, in each of which 
he has a different status and plays a different part. The activities 
incident to this multiple membership make up the larger part of a 
man’s life, and the whole of his obituary. Unorganized social 
groups have also shown a tendency to increase in number, variety, 
volume, and importance. There have always been crowds; but 
whereas close physical proximity was once necessary, modern 
facilities for communication, publicity, and transportation, together 
with the wide diffusion of literacy, have made it possible for crowd 
influences to overcome distance and to act upon the individual 
almost continuously. 

In view of these facts it is not strange that the last three- 
quarters of a century should have witnessed an enormous and 
diversified growth of social science; or that we should find our- . 
selves equipped with an extensive and vivid social vocabulary. 
Nor would it be surprising if this vocabulary should require some 


* Edition of 1913, p. xii. 
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overhauling lest terms and phrases which have served a useful 
purpose in dislodging old prejudices and exciting the speculative 
imagination should conduce to incoherence, credulity, sentimen- 
tality, or even fanaticism. That incoherence, at least, is not 
uncommon even among those who call themselves social scientists, 
could be proved to the reader’s satisfaction by citing long extracts 
from their writings. But that will not be necessary. The mere 
threat will, I am sure, move him to concede the point. Let us, 
therefore, proceed without further preliminaries, to our analysis. 

I shall distinguish and illustrate five characters that may be 
applied to collections, aggregates, manifolds, or groups‘ of any 
kind; to groups of bodies, inorganic and organic, as well as to 
groups of human beings. I propose, in other words, to consider 
certain abstract features of grouping in general, more or less inde- 
pendently of social aggregation. I do so because I believe that 
most of the difficulties arise from the confused use of these com- 
paratively simple ideas in their application to such very compli- 
cated phenomena as human relations. I want to show, too, that 
they are very common workaday ideas. It is customary to apply 
them with awe and reverence to society when, as a matter of fact, 
they can equally well be applied to the alphabet or to a five-foot 
shelf of books. These abstract group-characters to which I wish 
to call attention are (1) class, (2) whole, (3) individual, (4) system, 
and (5) compound. 

1. By a class we mean an aggregate of individuals, of which the 
same thing is true.? Thus all the men of whom it is true that they 
were born on August 2, formaclass. The extreme lower limit of a 
class would be an aggregate of individuals of all of whom it was 
true only that they existed, or that they were mentioned, as, for 
example, Lewis Carroll’s class of ‘‘shoes and ships and sealingwax, 
and cabbages and kings”; or Stevenson’s ‘‘the world is full of a 
number of things.”” Ordinarily, however, we think of a class as an 
aggregate of individuals having much in common; or where that 
which is true of all is the most definitive and explanatory truth 
about each, as in the case of an animal or plant species. When 
this is the case the class-name is the common noun used for designat- 


* I shall use these terms interchangeably to mean bare manyness or plurality. 
* C. L. Lewis, Survey of Symbolic Logic, 1918, p. 261. 
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ing the individual. Now it is plain that there are innumerable 
classes of human individuals, from the definitive biological class 
“‘man,’’ to such comparatively accidental classes as those who 
have just now eaten dinner, or the men whose names begin with 
“T.” Since it is an implied property of a man that he has or is a 
mind, then we can say that these are all classes of minds; and if 
by “a social mind” we mean only ‘‘a class of minds,” then there is 
unquestionably such a thing. 

But one may properly object that this misses the real point at 
issue. All it means is that instead of there being only one of the 
kind, as in the case of the Tower of London or Vesuvius, there are, 
in the case of man, many of the kind. In this sense “‘collectivism”’ 
and “‘individualism’’ would not mean two alternative and mutually 
excessive doctrines or ideals, but two sides of the same fact. As 
Bosanquet has recently remarked, “‘so far from an antithesis these 
terms rather suggest an identity. A collection means a collection 
of individuals.”* There is this man, and there are these men, and 
you may study the member or the collection, as you please. The 
real question is whether the collection is not more than a collection, 
as is suggested by expressions such as the “Great Being’ of Comte 
or the “Leviathan” of Hobbes. In the statement from which I 
have quoted, Bosanquet objects to both collectivism and individual- 
ism for failing to recognize the fact of social fusion. In his view 
there are, over and above such human individuals as are enumerated 
in a census or city directory, human individuals of a higher order, 
as distinct from the former as water is distinct from hydrogen and 
oxygen. Similarly, Durkheim contends that “Society is a Reality 
sui generis.””* 

It is evident that in order to illuminate this question we need 
something more than the conception of a class, something less formal 
and more dynamic. But meanwhile it is worth remarking that 
sometimes when we speak of a human society, “class of men” is 
all we mean. This is commonly the case with the terms *‘man- 
kind” and “humanity”; which, if their symbolic and sentimental 
values are disregarded, signify no more of unity or transcendence 
than do the terms “catkind” and “felinity.” 

* B. Bosanquet, Review of Vaughan’s “Political Writings of Rousseau,” Mind, 
N.S. XXV (1916), pp. 403-4. 

2 Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, p. 16. 
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2. Our next conception is the conception of a “whole.” I am 
here using the term to signify an aggregation of individuals such 
that something is true of the aggregation which is not true of the 
individuals. Professor Royce was fond of speaking of “the 
fecundity of aggregations.”” He meant that when you put things 
together something usually happens. We might speak of this as 
collective novelty. The traditional logic has recognized it in the 
so-called fallacies of “composition” and “division,’’ commonly 
illustrated by the old riddle, ‘Why do white sheep eat more than 
black ?”’ The answer, as will doubtless be seen, is, ‘‘ Because there 
are more of them.” The point is that when individuals are aggre- 
gated some things are true of the individuals that are not true of 
the aggregation, and some things are true of the aggregation that 
are not true of the individuals; and it is desirable not to mix them 
up. If you undertake to say the same things of each of the angles 
of a triangle that you say of all, you fall into the error of “‘division’”’; 
if you undertake to say the same things of an army that you say of 
a soldier you fall into the error of ‘‘composition.’”* 

Now there is no doubt whatsoever ofthe existence of wholes 
composed of human beings; or of aggregations of human beings 
which possess properties which are other than those of their con- 
stituents.? Human beings are brought together in a great variety 
of relations in which they compose something new. A population, 
an audience, a family, a crowd, an army, a labor union—each ot 
these does things and has properties which it would be fallacious to 
attribute to its members. 

Before we leave this conception there is a further distinction 
that it is desirable to make. Although I have spoken of wholeness 
as a dynamic conception in the sense that novelty emerges, whole- 
ness must not be identified with causality. We are thinking not 
of the case in which a small boy and a match produce a fire; but 
of the case in which one small boy and another small boy compose 


* Cf. J. N. Keynes, Formal Logic, 1906, p. 16, note. 

? Strictly speaking, every class is a whole, and every whole a class. The extreme 
lower limit of a whole would be the case in which its only collective novelty was its 
plurality or number; and the extreme lower limit of a class would be the case in 
which the only thing true of all its members was their belonging to the same whole. 
Wholeness does not begin to be important until the collective novelties consist of 
dynamic properties, arising from the joint or reciprocal action of the members, and 
preps: temporal and spacial proximity. It is in this sense that a society is thought 
of as a whole. 
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a riot; or of the case in which “two is company, three’s a crowd.”’ 
Or take the case of ten men pulling on a rope attached to a balloon. 
The force of the pull is a whole composed of the forces exerted by 
the individual men, while at the same time having a magnitude and 
a causal efficacy that are peculiarly its own. But the effect, the 
position or motion of the balloon, if a whole at all, is of a totally 
different composition. 

Now, while this is obvious, it has social applications that are 
not so obvious. While, for example, we may speak of the combined 
aspirations and efforts of men as creating a total force which real- 
izes itself in certain works of civilization, these works are not 
themselves wholes composed of aspirations and efforts. If we say 
that aspirations and efforts have “gone into” them, we must mean 
rather that they have “gone” than that they are “in” them. A 
calf may go into the making of an anaconda, but it would not be 
correct to say that the calf composes the anaconda (except, perhaps, 
in a wholly different sense). Similarly, if it should appear that 
society devours and assimilates men, it would be correct to say of 
society that its sources or conditions were human, but it would not 
be correct to describe it as a whole composed of men. There is 
a moral to this, which may appear later. 

3. In the third place, a whole may be said to have individuality. 
This term, like many terms in this field of discourse, is badly over- 
worked. It appears to mean at least three independent things, two 
of which are not only independent but opposite. Thus (a) a whole 
is said to be an individual when it is itself a member of a class. 
Just as we speak of individual men in relation to the class of man- 
kind, so we may speak of individual societies in relation to the 
class of societies, or of individual nations in relation to a league of 
nations. Individuality in this sense implies the possession of a 
class-characteristic in common with other individuals. But some- 
times (b) we use the term “individuality” to signify uniqueness. 
A society with a “well-marked” individuality would be compara- 
tively lacking in common characteristics, and the individual part 
of it would be the distinctive part of it. Another meaning of indi- 
viduality is (c) identity. This is disclosed, if not constituted, by 
persistence through change. In this sense a highly individual 
society will be one whose characters as a whole remain constant 
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while its external relations and its internal members vary. In all 
three of these respects it is clear that a society may be said to be 
an individual; or, in some cases, to be possessed of a high degree 
of individuality. 

4. Fourthly, we speak of a whole as a system, when we refer to 
the connecting relations rather than to the members so related. In 
common speech this distinction is conveyed by the term “relation- 
ship.” The family, for example, is a complex relationship, or 
system, in so far as we think of the particular members as negligible, 
provided only a specific set of relations is maintained. There must 
be a marital relation, a parental relation, a filial relation, and a 
fraternal relation; and these relations are arranged in a fixed 
pattern. Thus, for example, if A stands in the marital relation to 
B and if C stands in the filial relation to A, then B stands in the 
parental (or step-parental) relation to C. In a system the terms 
appear only as defined by the relations, or as enabling the relations 
to obtain. When a concrete object enters into a system it is 
called by a special name to indicate that it has assumed a specific 
set of relations. Thus a man is called a “father’”’ or “husband,” 
where these names mean only having such-and-such relations. 
Sometimes we speak of such a concrete object as having assumed 
this or that réle, or as having acquired this or that status or ca- 
pacity. Itis the same thing as the familiar distinction between the 
office and the man. 

Now societies may be systems; there can be no doubt about 
that. During the medieval period when collective entities like 
Church and State were favorite topics of speculation, this system~ 
atic aspect of relations was clearly recognized and distinguished. 
The Church, as Gierke tells us, was conceived both “genossenschaft- 
lich” as the congregation of the faithful, and “anstaltlich” as a 
hierarchy of ecclesiastical offices.t The offices, like, for example, 
the papacy, were thought of as having a higher being than their 
temporary incumbents. Similarly, we may think of almost any 
society either as a collection of concrete human beings; or as an 
institution, that is, an abstract system of relations. 

In this discussion of class, whole, individual, and system, I have 
sought first to dissociate them from the social context, and then to 

* Gierke, op. cit., pp. 58, 161. 
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illustrate their social applications. My purpose is twofold. On 
the one hand, I have sought to present them as simply as possible; 
and, on the other hand, I have sought to rob them of any honorific 
associations which they may have acquired. They are all terms, 
I think, which need deflating. And the best way to deflate them 
is to use them in other contexts where one’s idolatrous proclivities 
are less likely to be aroused. Take a row of books, for example. 
(1) They constitute a class in that they are all books; and (2) they 
constitute a whole, in that there are things which are true of the 
row, such as its five-foot length, which are not true of the members. 
(3) They constitute an individual whole in all three senses: (a) this 
is but one of many rows; (0) it is more or less unique; and (c) it 
maintains its identity though all the books should be gradually 
replaced. Finally, (4) they constitute a system in that the complex 
of relative positions can be abstracted from the concrete members. 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, for example, assumes the rdle 
of ‘‘the fourth from the left’; and as such it must be next to the 
left of “number five from the left.”” But there is nothing in all 
this which exalts a row of books, or impels us to spell it with a 
capital letter and worship it. 

Similarly, then, while a society is a class, and a whole, and an 
individual, and a system, these are not prerogatives which dignify 
it, but very humble characteristics which it shares with most 
collections. Nor are they doubtful attributes, which require any 
peculiar ingenuity for their discovery or proof. The great question 
of social philosophy must, then, be a material rather than a formal 
one. The novelty or value of society must lie not in its being an 
individual and systematic whole, but rather in its being a particular 
kind of individual and systematic whole. The point is, you may 
say, that it is a whole of the living, mental, moral, human, or 
superhuman kind. But there is a further formal conception 
involved in this view. The suggestion is that these characters 
which attach to the members of the social whole attach also in 
some sense to the whole itself. This I believe is the major source 
of confusion in the whole discussion. I propose to employ the term 
“compound” for a whole made up of members like itself. We 
shall sharpen this definition as the discussion proceeds. 


[To be continued] 
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ABSTRACT 


The development of English psychological sociology well illustrates the general 
progress of papchatagiea! interpretations of social and political processes and institu- 
tions. It exemplifies the biological pe re of the origins of this approach to social 
analysis; the reaction against the intellectualistic trend in the Benthamite felicific 
calculus and hedonism, evident in the emphasis upon super-rational religion, organic 
sympathy, and instincts as social influences; and, finally, the recognition that social 
progress requires a conscious control of the social process by will and intellect. 

fi Bagehot’s work was an example of the manner in which English psychological 
sociology grew out of the evolutionary framework supplied by the impulse from the 
Darwinian doctrine. Kidd led in the assault upon reason as a socializin izing influence 
and stressed the predominant importance of religion as a super-rational factor, required 
hold in check the individualistic and anarchistic effects of reason. 


PART III. CONTRIBUTIONS OF TYPICAL ENGLISH PSYCHOLOG- 
ICAL SOCIOLOGISTS TO SOCIAL AND POLITICAL THEORY: 


I. WALTER BAGEHOT (1826-77) AND THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
INTERPRETATION OF POLITICAL EVOLUTION 

1. Nature and scope of his writings —Walter Bagehot was not 
the least among that great group of nineteenth-century Englishmen 
who formed an almost unrivaled circle of brilliant minds, including 
among others Acton, Buckle, Darwin, Gladstone, T. H. Green, 
Huxley, Maine, Maitland, Mill, Ruskin, Spencer, Tylor, and 
Wallace. Perhaps he possessed a higher degree of genius than any 
of the others of that company. Certainly his power of brilliant 
analysis and ability to interpret the spirit rather than the mere 
form of institutions and doctrines was unequaled by any other 
man of his time. His English Constitution remains the best inter- 
pretation of the spirit of the English government after fifty years 
have elapsed and bulky volumes have been devoted to the exposi- 
tion of the subject. His Economic Studies and Lombard Street were 

*I have provided a brief historical introduction to social psychology and 
psychological sociology in the Sociologal Review, July, 1921, pp. 152-56. 
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among the first attempts to rescue political economy from the 
abstract deductions of the classical school, and to interpret the 
real dynamic nature of economic processes in an objective manner. 
Finally, his Physics and Politics was not only one of the first exten- 
sive and successful attempts at a psychological interpretation of 
society, but it also embodied implicitly or explicitly most of the 
leading psychological postulates which have since been offered in 
the interpretation of social processes. His early death was a blow 
to productive scholarship in England only equaled by the premature 
cutting off of the lives of Buckle, J. R. Green, Arnold Toynbee, and 
Maitland. 

2. Contributions to political theory.—While Bagehot’s Physics 
and Politics (1873) was the first great modern psychological inter- 
pretation of social processes and institutions, the sub-title of the 
work well indicates his relation to contemporary developments in 
approaching social analysis. This reads: ‘‘ Thoughts on the Appli- 
cation of the Principles of ‘Natural Selection’ and ‘Inheritance’ 
to Political Society.”” While Bagehot was thus influenced by the 
biological school to the extent of adopting some of its terminology, 
he correctly understood that fundamentally social processes were 
psychologically motivated in a manner analogous to individual 
actions. Bagehot thus attempted to reconstruct the history of 
political organization and institutions through applying psychology 
rather than biology as the key to the process. 

The first step in the evolution of any political community must 
be that by which the group attains to a considerable degree of 
cohesion. To give it this essential quality there must be a body of 
authoritative principles which dominate the group. ‘‘Tosum up— 
law—rigid, definite, concise law—is the primary want of early 
mankind; that which they need above anything else, that which is 
requisite before they can gain anything else.’”* To supply this 
primary need was the contribution of the first great age in the 
psychological evolution of humanity—the custom-making age. It 
was not a written body of law which first dominated mankind 
and gave to group life coherence and stability, but an equally 
authoritative code of rules for conduct which were embodied in 


* Physics and Politics (New York edition of 1876), p. 21. 
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what Bagehot suggestively designates the “‘cake of custom.’ 
In building up this cake of custom imitation is the vital principle. 
From the setting of a standard of style in dress or literature to the 
forming of national characteristics, this tendency of mankind to 
imitate a model, which for one reason or another appeals to the 
general taste of the community, is the dominant force.? Once 
there was perfected this cake of custom to guide conduct in uniform 
lines of activity the first great step in human progress was accom- 
plished. Thereafter there could be no trouble in securing con- 
certed action; any deviation from the type of conduct prescribed 
by custom was not only a crime but a sin, and those individuals 
who dared to be original were soon eliminated. Toleration of 
originality became wicked, for it amounted to “allowing one indi- 
vidual for a moment’s pleasure or a stupid whim to bring a terrible 
calamity upon all.”’ 

The next great period in the psychological history of man is 
age of the conflict of customs or the nation-making age. Technically 
this should be called the ‘‘state-making”’ rather than the “‘nation- 
making” age. This is the period of the struggle for existence 
among groups with different “cakes of custom,” and results either 
in the elimination of the groups with the less effective types of 
customary procedure or in their incorporation within those groups 
with the superior codes. In this period of the conflict of customs, 
war is the dominating principle, as imitation was in the first 
stage. Each nation or group is continually straining to improve 
its military equipment. Hence, this stage is essentially identical 
with Spencer’s military type of civilization. “The progress of the 
military art is the most conspicuous, I was about to say the most 
showy, fact in human history.’4 “The cause of this military 

* Ibid., p. 27. 

* Ibid., pp. 36 ff., 88 ff. However, though Bagehot directly anticipated Tarde 
in his emphasis upon imitation, he was by no means the originator of this doctrine. 
Hume in his essay on “‘ National Characters” had advanced exactly this doctrine, 
namely, that it was imitation rather than geographic influences which reduced the 
customs of a people to uniformity. Hume, Essays, Moral, Political, and Literary 
(Green and Grose edition), I, 244 ff. Cf. The Philosophical Review, May, 1919, 
pp. 248 ff. 

3 Physics and Politics, pp. 44 ff. 

4 Ibid., p. 44. 
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growth is very plain. The strongest nation has always been 
conquering the weaker; sometimes even subduing it, but always 
prevailing over it. Every intellectual gain, so to speak, that a 
nation possessed was in the earliest times made use of—was invested 
and taken out—in war; all else perished.’”* As to why one nation 
or group could conquer another and impose its customary code 
upon it there is one general reason and several specific explanations. 
In general, a group which has developed the power of unified 
action through the political organization based upon the code 
of customary law has an overwhelming advantage over that group 
which cannot be organized with alacrity or function in unison, 
owing to the lack of any definite political organization. In the 
conflicts of the nation-making age the groups which were backward 
in political organization would be eliminated.? Again, granted 
that such loosely organized groups no longer exist, there are certain 
specific advantages which may be possessed by groups which 
would enable them to overcome those which were not thus favored. 
In the first place, a patriarchal type of organization is stronger for 
military purposes than a maternal family or promiscuous family 
relations.* Then, a competent central organization is indispensable 
for successful military activity. Further a group made up of 
mixed races would be likely to be superior to one which was homo- 
geneous in racial composition, though there may be some qualifi- 
cations necessary to universal application of this rule.’ Also such 
“ provisional institutions”’ as slavery may be of considerable value 
at certain times in human history. Slavery conferred an advantage 
by making possible that leisure class which first developed culture, 
learning, and refinement.® Finally, a religious system which is 
free from those crude superstitions and that belief in omens which 
often lead to delays or changes of plans in military activity, will 
ordinarily prevail over a group which is thus handicapped.’ As a 
net result of the ceaseless struggles of this age of the conflict of 
customs and the resultant making of nations, there emerges the 

* Physics and Politics, p. 49. 

2 Ibid., pp. 50 ff. 5 Ibid., pp. 67 ff. 

3 Ibid., pp. 123 ff., 215 ff. 6 Tbid., pp. 71 ff. 

4 Ibid., pp. 50 ff. 7 Ibid., pp. 126 ff., 216 ff. 
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great political organizations of antiquity—the first great territorial 
states, each possessed of that type of customary procedure and 
governmental system which was best designed for conquest. The 
selective process has now acted upon the innumerable petty 
customary groups of the “preliminary age”’ and has allowed those 
with the best organization to prevail and absorb the others. 

But with the close of this great military age the condition of 
the successful groups which had grown into powerful nations was 
far from being well adapted to further progress. They were 
dominated by a rigid code of custom, perhaps more tyrannical 
than that with which they had started upon their career of conquest. 
A more important and equally difficult problem lay before them, 
namely, to rid themselves of this depressing bond of custom which 
had been useful in its day but was now bound to produce only 
stagnation and decay. “The great difficulty which history 
records is not the difficulty of getting a fixed law, but of getting out 
of a fixed law; not of cementing a cake of custom, but of breaking 
the cake of custom; not of making the first preservative habit, 
but of breaking through it and reaching something better.”* The 
nations which were successful in this process of breaking down the 
domination of custom became the progressive nations of history; 
those which were unsuccessful have been known in history as the 
“arrested civilizations.’ It was the contribution of the third 
great psychological age postulated by Bagehot—+the age of dis- 
cusston—to break the stagnating power of custom and make further 
progressive development possible. The process through which 
discussion effects the demolition of custom is both general and 
particular. In general, discussion tends to destroy the sacredness , 
of any subject that is submitted to its action. Once a rationalistic 
view is turned upon an institution it can no longer stand solely 
because of the veneration previously attached to it, but must 
survive or perish according to its merits as a workable part of the 
social mechanism: 

But a government by discussion, if it can be borne, at once breaks down the 
yoke of fixed custom. The idea of the two is inconsistent. As far as it goes, 

‘ [bid., p. 53; cf. pp. 156 ff. 

* Ibid., pp. 53 ff., 156 ff. 3 Ibid., pp. 161 ff., 219 ff. 
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the mere putting up of a subject to discussion, with the object of being guided 
by that discussion, is a clear admission that the subject is in no degree settled 
by established rule, and that men are free to choose init. It is an admission 
too that there is no sacred authority—no one transcendent and divinely 
appointed man whom in that matter the community is bound to obey 

Once effectually submit a subject to that ordeal, and you can never withdraw 
it again; you can never again clothe it with mystery, or fence it by conse- 
cration; it remains forever open to free choice, and exposed to profane delibera - 
tion." 

Specifically, discussion aids in this process of dissolving traditional 
practices by putting a premium on intelligence;? by promoting 
the growth of toleration;’ by contributing to the increase of 
intellectual life, and hence diminishing the birth-rate;‘ and, 
finally, by producing that most beneficial of all qualities, ‘animated 
moderation.”’ By animated moderation Bagehot means that 
rare combination of a mental constitution or a cultural condition 
which is receptive to suggestions of change with one which is 
sufficiently reflective to avoid impulsive and reckless approval of 
innovations. It is that type of mind which does not scorn the old 
merely because it is of remote origin or welcome the new simply on 
account of its novelty, but is able to discriminate and pick out and 
cherish the element of good in both. In fact, the quality of ani- 
mated moderation is closely akin to Spencer’s closing exhortation 
to unite philanthropic energy with philosophic calm. Bagehot 
did not claim, however, that there were no other forces in addition 
to discussion that were operating to usher in the period of progress. 
Anything which would bring different customs into contact and 
awaken that interest which contrast always provokes could not 
but have its influence in disintegrating customary restraints. 
Among such agents he names trade, colonization, and a cosmo- 
politan ecclesiastical organization. But even in these cases 
discussion is the vital basic principle which is at work. The 
extent to which discussion can operate and the rapidity with 
which progress can take place naturally depends upon the scope 
of the subjects submitted to discussion. At first, discussion is 


* Physics and Politics, p. 161; cf. also p. 219. 4 Ibid., pp. 185 ff. 
2 Ibid., p. 162. 5 Ibid., pp. 200 ff. 
3 Ibid., pp. 163 ff. * Tbid., pp. 176 ff. 
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usually allowed only regarding relatively unimportant questions 
or in cases of great stress and emergency. Gradually, however, 
the scope of its application is extended, till'at length among a few 
progressive nations no subject is too sacred to escape its leavening 
influence.t After thus analyzing the means whereby progress is 
obtained, Bagehot inquires as to just what constitutes progress 
and finds a satisfactory answer in Spencer’s formula that progress 
consists in “‘an increase of adaptation of man to his environment, 
that is, of his internal powers and wishes to his external lot and 
life.””? 

Historically considered, the “preliminary age’’ was concerned 
with building up the tribal customs. The nation-making age 
produced the great empires of antiquity with their custom-bound 
caste societies. The age of discussion was begun in Greece and 
continued for a while at Rome. The Middle Ages returned to the 
type of domination by custom characteristic of antiquity, but was 
rescued from this condition by the institution of the popular 
assembly among the Germanic peoples which kept alive and 
developed that vital element of discussion.’ 

In this highly lucid and incisive manner Bagehot traced out 
the first great psychological history of the human race, if one 
excepts the Comtian doctrine of the three stages of mental evolution. 
In spite of the fact that most sociological treatises written at the 
time have become antiquated, Bagehot’s Physics and Politics 
remains as valuable as ever, for he dealt with those fundamental 
psychological foundations of group action which time is not likely 
to change in any material manner, and his psychology was built 
upon a broad enough foundation so that the advances in this sub- 
ject are not likely to undermine his major premises or conclusions. 
Even more striking than the perennial value of his work is Bagehot’s 
anticipation of most of the interpretations of society since advanced. 
The fundamental principle upon which his whole interpretation 

* Idid., pp. 164 fi. 

2 Ibid., p. 209. 

3 Ibid., pp. 167-76. Of course, the researches which were first inaugurated by 
Fustel de Coulanges have dissipated the venerable myth perpetuated by Maurer, 


Freeman, and Stubbs regarding the German folkmoot as the cradle of Anglo-Saxon 
liberty, but Bagehot erred in a matter of detail rather than of principle. 
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rests is a psychological modification of Herbert Spencer’s doctrine 
of evoiution through integration and differentiation. Next to 
this in importance comes the action of the principle of imitation, 
so extensively elaborated by Gabriel Tarde. This imitative action 
leads to that fixity and domination of custom so vividly and 
exhaustively analyzed by Professor Sumner, and to that constrain- 
ing influence of the group over the individual which is the central 
theory of Durkheim. The value of conflict in the process of the 
admixture of races, nations, and customs and in the formation of 
powerful but despotic states is the dominant element in the works 
of Gumplowicz. Ratzenhofer, and Professor Small. The necessity 
of breaking through despotic control and of converting the physical 
into an intellectual struggle has been the point which Novicow 
has emphasized. That essential spirit of co-operation, insisted 
upon by Bagehot as the prerequisite for progress, has been empha- 
sized by DeGreef and Kropotkin. Finally, Bagehot maintains 
that this co-operative activity can only be successfully achieved 
when there is a conscious union of heart and spirit, which in turn 
depends upon homogeneity in the co-operating group. It is hardly 
necessary to suggest the similarity between this doctrine and the 
thesis of Professor Giddings. In addition to these varied adum- 
brations Bagehot was very influential in introducing the historical 
method into the study of economic and social questions. His 
main weakness was like that of his great predecessor, Hume, a 
failure adequately to recognize the influence of physical environ- 
ment upon social processes. 

Of Bagehot’s better-known, though not more valuable, work, 
The English Constitution, it is beyond the scope of the present 
work to do more than to point out its essentially sociological and 
psychological foundations. His almost entire occupation with a 
description of the spirit and actual working of the governmental 
system rather than with a formal, and hence misleading analysis 
of the legal aspects of the constitutional system; his preliminary 
discourse upon the essential relation between any successful 
governmental system and its general cultural and traditional 
setting; and his socio-psychological explanation of the persistence 
and value of a monarch devoid of all legal power and of a decadent 
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House of Lords—the chief cure for the admiration of which was to 
behold it—these are among the outstanding sociological character- 
istics of this work. Finally, no one without a sociological viewpoint 
could have regarded the expressive, teaching, and criticizing 
functions of the House of Commons as prior in importance to its 
legislative function. In short, Bagehot was a better sociological 
student of political organization than Spencer, for while he was 
not slow to criticize, he was also able to go beyond Spencer’s 
rather cynical pessimism regarding governments in general, and 
find an element of good, if it existed, in the most apparently stupid 
bit of political anachronism. 


II. BENJAMIN KIDD (1858-1916) AND THE “‘SUPER-RATIONAL”’ 
BASIS OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PROCESSES 


1. Nature of Kidd’s fundamental assumptions —Bagehot was 
one of the first writers to apply the new biological formulas to an 
interpretation of the cultural and psychological development of 
mankind. He held that the group had, in the earlier stages of 
social evolution, dominated the individual through the operation 
of custom, but that the individual was gradually freed from this 
constraint through the evolution of free discussion. Twenty years 
later in his Social Evolution (1894) Benjamin Kidd attempted 
to indicate the more important psychological factors and processes 
involved in the development of the social organism. Instead of 
agreeing with Bagehot that the domination of the group over the 
individual was merely a necessary primordial discipline for the 
race, Kidd maintained that group constraint is the basic mainspring 
of social progress, while the freedom of individual initiative is a 
highly disintegrating force which has always endangered the very 
existence of society. Social evolution and social processes are 
primarily the product of a struggle between the individual, following 
the dictates of reason, and those socializing forces upon which 
social organization and progress depend. As it is essential for the 
social principle to prevail over the individual, this conquest must be 
made at the expense of reason, and the governing force in human 
development must be super-rational in character. This super- 
rational principle Kidd, in common with Vico and Hegel before 
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him, finds to be religion. Kidd’s doctrines, then, constitute one 
of the earliest examples of that reaction against recognizing the 
importance of reason in social processes and social development 
which Hobhouse so vigorously criticizes. Kidd’s specific variety 
of anti-intellectualism is generally held to be grotesque, but that 
should not be allowed to obscure the fact that his general position 
is in accord with one of the two chief schools of social philosophy. 
It remained for writers like Durkheim, McDougall, and Trotter, 
to discover the real super-rational force in the gregarious or “‘herd’’ 
instinct, for Wallas to provide a tentative synthesis of rational and 
instinctive forces operating in society, and for Ward and Hobhouse 
to prove reason the higher and superior principle and the one upon 
which the future progress of society depends. 

2. The necessity of a super-rational basis and sanction for social 
institutions.—Kidd begins with the Darwinian doctrine and the 
neo-Darwinian revision of that theory by Weismann, to the effect 
that progress comes only through that natural selection which 
results from the struggle for existence, and that if progress does not 
take place, not only stagnation, but also actual retrogression will 
set in." But his most important assumption is that for the pro- 
gressive development of the social organism there is no rational 
sanction.? In other words, there is a basic and eternal struggle 
between the interests of the individual and those of the social 
organism;’ and progress comes only in proportion as the former 
are subordinated to the latter. Likewise, the social structures 
and conditions of any given time, as a part of the progressive 
development of humanity, are without any foundation in reason.‘ 

* Social Evolution, chap. ii, particularly, p. 37. For a rather supercilious criticism 
of the doctrine of Weismann on this point see Mackintosh, From Comte to Benjamin 
Kidd, chaps. xviii-xix. Kidd’s position is briefly but concisely refuted by Tenney, 
Social Democracy and Population, chap. iv. In his last work, The Science of Power, 
Kidd reverses his point of view and holds that the struggle for existence produces 


degeneration. For this and religion he would substitute the neo-Comtian view of 
the “emotion of the ideal” through an increase of the power of woman in society. 


2 Social Evolution, pp. 77-79 and passim. Kidd’s interpretation of reason, how- 
ever, is very arbitrary, since he makes it practically synonymous with selfish egotism. 

3 Ibid., p. 78. 

4 Ibid., pp. 65, 286. This view is, of course, a direct contradiction of the basic 
thesis of the political and social philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 


5 Ibid., pp. 65, 79. 
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In short, reason and all its implications and consequences are 
anti-social and retrogressive.* He says in one typical sentence: 
“While our evolution is in the first place pre-eminently a social 
evolution, the most profoundly individualistic, anti-social, and 
anti-evolutionary of all human qualities is one which, all other 
things being equal, tended to be progressively developed in the 
race, namely, reason.’* This is, indeed, far removed from the 
political theory of those philosphers who for two centuries before 
had sought to deduce all the principles of social progress and 
conduct from the “dictates of right reason.” 

If reason has not guided the progressive development of society, 
what has been responsible for this process? Mr. Kidd is prompt 
and certain with his answer; it is not reason nor the automatic 
working of evolutionary laws; it is religion which furnishes an 
“ultra-rational sanction” for those modes of human conduct 
which are conducive to progress and opposed to reason. Again, 
this religion cannot be of the type proposed by Comte—a rational 
doctrine of social duties. It must be super-rational. As a matter 
of fact, no religion can be rational, as such an assumption is a mere 
contradiction of terms. He sums up the matter as follows: 
“A religion is a form of belief, providing an ultra-rational sanction 
for that large class of conduct in the individual where his interests 
and the interests of the social organism are antagonistic, and by 
which the former are rendered subordinate to the latter in the 
general interests of the evolution which the race is undergoing. ’’s 
The social organism, then, according to Kidd, is a religious organism 
comprehending not a single society or generation, but an entire 
type of civilization.® 

Having reached these conclusions in an a priori manner, Kidd 
attempts to verify them through an appeal to the concrete facts of 
history, which he treats with the same easy legerdemain that he 
had already employed in dealing with metaphysics, psychology, 

' Ibid., pp. 79, 293- 

Ibid., p. 293. 

3 Ibid., pp. 99-100. See also Ward, Pure Sociology, pp. 134, 265, 419 f. 

4 Ibid., pp. 101-3. This is, of course, good Lutheran doctrine. 

5 Ibid., p. 103. 6 Tbid., pp. 102, 117. 
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and biology. He examines the development of Europe which he 
characterizes as “Western civilization.”* In general, he accepts 
Spencer’s differentiation between military and industrial society, 
as well as his characterization of both types.? The nations of 
antiquity, Greece and Rome, were military states, and with their 
monarchical or aristocratic systems, their sumptuary regulation of 
life, and their reliance upon the institution of slavery, they thereby 
stifled the action of social selection and passed into decay.’ Civili- 
zation was thus gravely threatened when Christianity appeared 
with the two necessary characteristics for rapid social progress— 
a strong ultra-rational sanction for conduct and an altruistic 
ethical system. The task of “‘ Western civilization,’’ as directed by 
Christianity, was to break down the military systems of antiquity, 
and, by emancipating and enfranchising the masses, to raise the 
selective struggle from the crude intergroup basis to the more 
efficient strife between equals within the society.‘ 

The culmination of the first stage of Christian influence was the 
all-powerful Catholic theocracy of the fourteenth century. The 
second stage, which really revolutionized society, began with the 
Reformation, and this period, which was primarily a series of 
instances of political opportunism on the part of Protestant 
princes and the substitution of one set of dogmas and authorities 
for another is hailed by Kidd as one characterized by the liberation 
of a vast flood of previously repressed and misdirected altruism.’ 
During this second phase slavery and serfdom were abolished,* 
and political and social rights granted to the hitherto disfranchised 
and exploited masses. This entire movement was furthered by 
the growth of altruism.” Not only were the masses desirous of 
obtaining their political, economic, and social rights, but also 

* Referring particularly to the post-classical phase, ibid., p. 121. See also his 
Principles of Western Civilization, pp. 246-343. 

2 Social Evolution, pp. 132, 137. 

3 Ibid., pp. 132-39. 

4 Ibid., pp. 130, 152. Cf. Bury, History of the Freedom of Thought, chap. iii. 

5 Social Evolution, pp. 164, 227. 8 Tbid., pp. 166 ff. 

6 Thid., p. 147. 9 Ibid., pp. 169 ff. 

7 Ibid., p. 154. 1° Tbid., pp. 187-89. 
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the governing and wealthy classes were so filled with this growing 
spirit of altruism that they could no longer behold with equanimity 
the injustice done to the mass of the people. He says: 

It must be observed that the fact of most significance is the extent to 

which this deepening and softening of the character has progressed among 
the power-holding class. This class is even more affected than the opposing 
party. The result is peculiar. It is thereby rendered incapable of utilizing 
its own strength, and consequently of making any effective resistance to the 
movement which is undermining its position. All heart is, in fact, taken out 
of its opposition; men’s minds have become so sensitive to suffering, misery, 
wrong, and degradation of every kind that it cannot help itself.* 
Even political minorities are now safe, thanks to “this extreme 
sensitiveness of the public conscience to wrong or unfairness.’ 
This idealistic picture really is amusing when one compares it with 
the actual conditions under which the reform legislation was accom- 
plished with its ultimate basis in the struggles of opposed vested 
interests;3 and the alleged tender conscience of political majorities 
is not less inconspicuous as an observed fact. Altruism is, however, 
merely an expression of the causal influence—teligion. This is 
the vital impulse and guiding force in social evolution.‘ 

Turning to the economic basis of society Marxian socialism 
is examined as to its adaptability to furnishing a medium for 
achieving social justice and progress.’ While Kidd admits the 
accuracy of the Marxian criticism of the prevalent social and eco- 
nomic injustice, he condemns its remedy as tending to eliminate 
that struggle for existence and natural selection which is essential 
to progress.® State control over industry in the future, he thinks, will 
be directed toward securing fair and real competition rather than 
toward suspending its operation.’ 


* Ibid., p. 179. An excellent discussion of the true nature of this ruling-class 
“altruism” is to be found in J. L. and B. Hammond’s The Village Labourer and The 
Town Labourer, and in the recent Report of the Interchurch World Movement on the 
Steel Strike. 

2 Ibid., p. 183. 

3 Cf. Gibbins, English Social Reformers, chap. iv; Toynbee, Industrial Revolution, 
PP. 214, 231-33; Ogg, Economic Development of Modern Europe, chap. xvii; Veblen, 
The Theory of the Leisure Class; and The Vested Interests. 

4 Social Evolution, pp. 245, 286, 295-96. 

5 Ibid., chap. viii. 6 Ibid., pp. 207, 213 ff. 7 Ibid., p. 237. 
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Finally, lest the reader might still be inclined to believe with 
Buckle and his school that progress is due to intellectual factors, 
Kidd turns from history to statistics and anthropology for support 
for his doctrine. Mr. Galton is brought in to support that venerable 
superstition as to the vast intellectual superiority of the “mythical 
Greek,” who is alleged to have differed almost in kind from the 
modern man.* Again, Mr. Gladstone is cited in support of the 
superior intellects of the sixteenth century. Neither can anthro- 
pology justify the pride of modern man in his intellectual superi- 
ority, for Kidd quotes DeQuatrefages as upholding the doctrine 
of the superior cranial capacity of the cave men.’ Again, the 
French nation, which is so prominent in intellectual achievement, 
is gradually becoming a second-rate nation because of a falling 
birth-rate.4 From all types of evidence, therefore, Kidd holds that 


it would appear that when man became a social creature his progress ceased to 
be primarily in the direction of the development of his intellect. Thence- 
forward, in the conditions under which natural selection has operated, his 
interests as an individual were no longer paramount; they became subordinate 
to the distinct and widely different interests of the longer-lived social organism 
to which he for the time being belonged.s 


In his concluding chapter Mr. Kidd restates the Benthamite 
ethical formula in terms of his own theory, so that ‘“‘the greatest 
number” is made identical with the social organism; and predicts 
the dominant tendencies of the twentieth century. These he 
thinks will be: (1) the completion of the social emancipation of 
the masses; (2) the filling up of the habitable sections of the 
temperate zones; and (3) the extension of the altruism of ‘‘ Western 
civilization” to the “tropics’’ through their political control by 
the nations of the temperate zones. He fails to mention whether 
this extension of altruism will be through the medium of that 
“bottled altruism’’ which has so often been the entering wedge 
for the Europeans into the tropics, or through such benevolent 


* Social Evolution, p. 253. 


2 Ibid., pp. 255-56. One might gain further light concerning the nature of this 
“superiority” from a perusal of Lecky, Bury, and Andrew D. White. 


3 Ibid., p. 264. 4 Ibid., pp. 276 ff. 5 Ibid., pp. 285-86. 
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political and industrial systems as King Leopold established 
in the Congo district." 

It is obvious that this work could scarcely please anybody who 
understood it. The rationalistic scientists were naturally greatly 
displeased with the elevation of what they, for good reasons, con- 
sidered the chief obstacle to progress; and the ecclesiastics were 
no better pleased to find religion characterized as inherently 
irrational. Consequently, one is not surprised to hear Kidd’s 
theory variously described as “a curious obscurantism,’’ and as 
‘“‘a trap for clergymen.’” The criticisms to which the work is open 
are so obvious that one need hardly take time to point them out. 
Among the most obtrusive errors are his arbitrary definition of 
reason; his utter failure to look for historic facts which run counter 
to his theories; his omission of artificial selection, or what Professor 
Keller calls “rational selection’? and ‘‘counter-selection”’;’ his 
neglect to lay any stress upon the importance of co-operation in 
evolution, a subject so eloquently described by Kropotkin; and, 
finally, the disproportionate influence ascribed to religion as a 
civilizing and progressive factor. Though no one factor can be 
relied upon to unravel historic processes, but few informed his- 
torians would deny industry and science the primal place in the 
evolution of ‘‘ Western civilization.’ 

* Some of the doctrines in his Social Evolution Mr. Kidd expanded in his later 
works, The Principles of Western Civilisation, and The Control of the Tropics. Cf. 
L. Woolf, Empire and Commerce in Africa, especially, pp. 352 ff. 


2 One amusing instance of how a clergyman scented the danger in Kidd’s work is to 
be seen in Sprague’s Laws of Social Evolution (Boston, 1895). 

3 Societal Evolution, chaps. iv—vi. 

4 But better than any specific criticism as an antidote for Kidd’s theories is the 
general attitude of mind and array of information to be obtained from a careful reading 
of such books as Lecky’s History of Rationalism; Buckle’s History of Civilisation in 
England; Andrew D. White’s Warfare of Science with Theology; and above all Mr. 
Marvin's recent works, The Living Past and The Century of Hope; and Professor 
Hobhouse’s Social Evolution and Political Theory. 


[To be continued] 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD: A STUDY OF LOCAL LIFE IN 
THE CITY OF COLUMBUS, OHIO 


R. D. McKENZIE 
University of Washington 


ABSTRACT 


Religion and the church. Differences in religious and moral attitudes are potent 
elements in the determination of lines of association in this neighborhood. The 
Catholic church is a dominant force, but most of the Protestant churches are losing 
ground. Missions, representing the more mystical creeds, enlist the interest of a 
considerable element of the population. Education and delinquency. Part of this 
neighborhood has the lowest school-attendance rating of any section in the city. The 
children attending one of the schools in this section were rated by a psychologist as 
mentally two years below the children attending a school in a higher economic area of 
the city. Juvenile delinquency is slightly more prevalent in this neighborhood than 
in the city asa whole. Neighborhood sentiment. Positive sentiment for the neighbor- 
hood and surrounding neighbors is rarely expressed by resident family groups. Occa- 
sional streets, however, contain intimate neighborly groups of people who are happy 
in their physical and social surroundings. 


PART II. AN ANALYSIS OF A DISINTEGRATED CITY 
NEIGHBORHOOD—Continued 


RELIGION AND THE CHURCH 


IX. 


Our chief interest in wishing to know the religious affiliations of 
the people of this neighborhood is to get some clue concerning the 
diversity of their voluntary associations. A study of any resi- 
dential area within a city always reveals the great complexity of 
the associational life of its inhabitants. The crossings and recross- 
ings of individual interests show that neighborhood association 
alone is not adequate to meet all the needs of human nature. 
Table XVIII gives in considerable detail the religious preference 
of the adults of this neighborhood as obtained from our house- 
to-house canvass. It includes all persons indicating religious pref- 
erence, not merely church members or attendants. 

It will be observed that there is a considerable range of difference 
in the religious preference of the people in this district. Approxi- 
mately 32 per cent of all adults reporting, 38 per cent of the men 
and 26 per cent of the women, deny affiliation with any religious 
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group. Of those indicating religious preference, 520, or 22.8 per 
cent, incline toward the Catholic faith, and, for the most part, are 
members of the Holy Family Church within the neighborhood. 
The remaining 1,317, or 87 per cent, indicate preference for one 
or other of the various Protestant sects listed in Table XVIII. 
It will be noted that a very considerable portion of those of Protes- 
tant faith belong to the more mystical and orthodox types of 
religious sects. 


TABLE XVIII 


RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 


No. reporting no church affiliation 
No. reporting affiliation with Catholic churches 
No. reporting affiliation with Protestant churches. . . 


Sectarian distribution of Protestants: 


Church of Christ 
Episco} 


Spiritualist 
Congregational 
Protestant Church 
Seventh-Day Adventists 
Holy Rollers 

Christian Science 
Salvation Army 
Missions 45 


Total number of persons reporting......... 1,388 


The facts brought out in our religious census, together with the 
general attitudes expressed on religious questions, go to show that 
the people of this neighborhood constitute a peculiar mixture of 
intense religious enthusiasm combined with religious apathy or 
pronounced religious antagonism. In other words the apparent 
homogeneity of the population of this area, as revealed by the 
external physical and cultural conditions, is, for the most part, 
superficial. A study of the inner associational life of the people 
shows that there exist wide chasms of difference in social attitudes. 


Male Female Total 
488 363 851 
237 283 520 
575 742 1,317 
195 247 442 
nl re 34 38 72 
40 
20 
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That religious bias is an important factor in determining lines 
of association and group life is indicated by the following expres- 
sions of typical attitudes: ‘‘We have our own Spiritualist friends 
and don’t bother any one else.”” “I don’t like this district, too 
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many niggers and Holy Rollers.” When asked concerning attend- 
ance at motion-picture shows, one woman replied, “Pictures are 
sending thousands straight to hell, dances are worse, I’m plain 
spoken.” Another woman remarked, ‘‘I want to leave this neigh- 
borhood, I have Catholics on both sides of me.” Such examples 
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might be multiplied indefinitely, attention is drawn to them merely 
to illustrate the difficulties involved when attempting to bring 
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individuals of different religious and moral attitudes into a common 
plane of association." 


City churches may be roughly grouped into two general classes: 
neighborhood churches and non-neighborhood churches. The 


* “Tt is assumed, I suppose, that any idea or group of ideas, any belief or group of 
beliefs, may happen to be, or may become, a common interest, shared by a small or a 
large number of individuals. It may draw and hold them together in bonds of 
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former type selects its members largely on the basis of proximity, 
the latter type selects its members chiefly on the basis of individual 
preference or interest without respect to locality. 

The distribution of a church’s members determines the réle 
which it may play as a neighborhood builder. It is difficult to 
focus attention on neighborhood affairs among a congregation 
that is widely distributed throughout the entire city. Maps VIII 
and IX illustrate the two types of churches referred to. 


CITY OF COLUMBUS, OHIO 
MAP OF 
LEGEND 


A churches CHURCHES & MISSIONS 


SCALE oF 
4000 


NEIGHBORHOOD SURVEYED 
SHOWIN 


Within the district surveyed there are seven churches and five 
missions, the locations of which are marked on Map X. A sum- 
mary of the leading facts concerning these religious institutions 
will give some indication of the réle they play in the life of the 
neighborhood. In the first place it must be noted that the churches 
vary considerably in the extent to which they draw their member- 


acquaintance, of association, even of co-operation. It thus may play a group-making 
réle. Contradictory ideas or beliefs, therefore, may play a group-making rdéle in a 
double sense. Each draws into association the individual minds that entertain it or 
find it attractive. Each also repels those minds to whom it is repugnant, and drives 
them toward the group which is being formed about the contradictory idea or belief. 
Contradictions among ideas and beliefs, then, it may be assumed, tend on the whole 
to sharpen the lines of demarkation between group and group.”—Giddings: “Are 
Contradictions of Ideas and Beliefs Likely to Play an Important Group-making Réle 
in the Future ?”’ Amer. Jour. of Sociol., 2XIII, 784. 
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ship from the neighborhood round about. For instance four of the 
churches report that over go per cent of their members live within_ 
walking distance of their respective places of worship; the fifth 
church reports that 50 per cent of its members live within walking 
distance, the sixth 35, and the seventh only 1o per cent. This 
information will help in the interpretation of the following facts. 


TABLE XIX 
SUMMARY OF LEADING FActs with RESPECT TO THE CHURCHES 


Protestant 
Churches 


Total seating capacity of church auditoriums 2,250 
Total membership (Communicants) 1,730 
Total membership under 21 years of age, four Protestant 

churches reporting 283 
Total average morning attendance, four Protestant 

churches reporting 390 
Total average evening attendance, five Protestant 


churches reporting 623 


In the area covered by our survey there is a population of 
approximately 11,000. Considering the fact that these religious 
institutions serve a much wider region than that covered by the 
survey, it is evident that they do not play a very important réle 
in the life of the neighborhood. Of the four Protestant churches 
supplying information, 23.7 per cent of their members are less 
than twenty-one years of age, and 50 per cent of the members of 
the Catholic church fall below this age limit. Five of the six 
ministers of the Protestant churches reported having difficulty in 
maintaining the interest of the young people of their congregations, 
while Father Clarke of the Holy Family Church stated that he had 
no problem in this regard. Furthermore, the four Protestant 
churches giving information reported an average attendance of 
only 33.7 per cent of their members at the morning service and 
44.6 per cent at the evening service. 

In addition to the churches just described, there are five mis- 
sions in the neighborhood. It is interesting to note that these, like 
the saloons, are located in the eastern and northern sections of the 
district, that is, in the most disintegrated parts of the neighborhood. 
These missions were all visited by our investigator and information 
was obtained concerning the type of attendants, nature of teach- 
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ings, and extent of their activities. They are all open on week 
nights, and report a total average nightly attendance of 115, anda 
total average Sunday attendance of 320 people. In their preaching 
they emphasize Holiness, Gift of Tongues, Sanctification, etc. An 
interesting fact about these organizations is that most of them are 
products of the distant past, some of them dating back half a 
century or more. They are real, live, social organisms which owe 
their existence to the fact that they satisfy real needs in the lives 
of a people whose normal human desires have been stifled or mis- 
directed by an adverse social environment. The mission affords 
an opportunity for self-expression and status in another world to 
those who, in the competitive social process, have lost social security 
and recognition, which indeed is the explanation of the “‘lost soul.” 

Of the six Protestant churches in the district, five gave infor- 
mation concerning their Sunday-school activities. These reported 
a total average weekly attendance in adult classes of 114, in inter- 
mediate classes, 241, and in classes for children, 130. These figures 
become significant when we interpret them in the light of the wider 
group statistics. In the territory which they serve there are 
approximately 3,000 children under eighteen years of age, which 
implies that only one out of every nine children is enrolled in a 
Protestant Sunday school. These figures are somewhat tem- 
porized, however, by the fact that the one Catholic church in the 
district has an average attendance of 360 children in its Sunday 
morning classes. 

The six Protestant churches report the following societies in 
connection with their church work: eight societies for women with 
a total membership of approximately 250, four of which are devoted 
to missionary enterprises; four organizations for men with a total 
membership of 97; four young people’s societies with an approxi- 
mate membership of 235; four societies for girls with a total 
membership of 110; and one boy scout organization with a member- 
ship of thirty. Most of these societies have meetings once or 
twice a month with occasional social functions of a more general 
character. 

In the six churches referred to, there are nine parlors with a 
total seating capacity for approximately three hundred people. 
Two of the churches have pianos, one a stereopticon, one a gym- 
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nasium, two libraries, and four have kitchens. The recreational 
activities of the Catholic church are carried on under the direction 
of the parochial school and Father Clarke reports that a fully 
equipped gymnasium is now being constructed in the school 
building. 

In reply to the question, “What additional equipment would 
the pastor like ?” we received the following statements: (1) “Basket- 
ball equipment, bowling alley in basement, a pool table, and a 
trained social worker.” (2) “A community house and playground 
in connection.” (3) “A stereopticon and some good games.” (4) 
“The best thing is to have some religious service every night in the 
week.” (5) ‘A bulletin board, a movie lantern, above all we lack 
leadership.” (6) One pastor considers that it is not the function 
of the church to engage in welfare work. 


X. LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES 


This district is by no means a unit so far as equipment of homes 
for leisure-time activities is concerned. With respect to the 
possession of musical instruments, books, magazines, and indoor 
games, a considerable number of the homes are furnished quite as 


well as those in the higher economic areas of the city. This is 
particularly true with reference to many of the homes west of 
Sandusky and south of Broad Street; and there are also homes 
scattered in other sections of the neighborhood where facilities for 
indoor leisure-time activities are by no means lacking. On the 
other hand, a large percentage of the homes of the entire neighbor- 
hood are pathetically bereft of any sort of equipment whatever for 
the fruitful expenditure of leisure time. For instance, many of 
the homes have little or no reading material other than the daily 
paper’ and some families are either too poor or too ignorant to 
afford even that. 

It will be noted that over 50 per cent of our one thousand 
families have in their homes no musical instrument whatever. On 
the other hand, 20 per cent of the homes contain pianos. This is 
merely further evidence of the heterogeneous character of the 

*It is noteworthy that 76 per cent of the families reported taking as their 
daily paper the Citizen, an evening paper which features dramatic news and human 


interest stories. This paper’s city circulation is quite large but not equal to that of 
its less dramatic competitor the Columbus Despatch. 
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population of this neighborhood. Poverty and sufficiency, vicious- 
ness and respectability, are to be found side by side in this area 
of the city. 


It might be expected, owing to the relatively small part organ- 
ized club life plays in the lives of the people of this district, that 


TABLE XX 
POSSESSION OF Musicat INSTRUMENTS 


Famities Reportinc Eacs SPECIFIED 
Kinp or InsTRUMENT 
Name or Musicat INSTRUMENT 
No. Percentage 

Noinstrument............. 506 50.6 
218 21.8 
Piano and phonograph...... 58 5.8 
Organ and phonograph...... 4 a 

1,000 100 


social visiting would be the normal and customary way of spending 
leisure time. For this reason an attempt was made to ascertain to 
what extent social visiting was customary, either within, or without 
the neighborhood. For obvious reasons it was difficult to get 
accurate information on this point; consequently the following 
summary of facts is at best but an approximate statement of 


the truth. 


TABLE XXI 
EXTENT OF SocraL VisITING WITHIN AND WITHOUT THE NEIGHBORHOOD' 
No. Percentage 
Number of families reporting no visiting at all......... 235 23.5 
Number reporting more visiting within than without 
Number reporting more visiting outside neighborhood. . 222 22.2 
Number reporting equal amount of visiting within and 


* In our survey we defined social visiting as calling on a family in its home and 
not merely talking over the back fence. Neighborhood was defined as the area 
within walking distance of the home. 
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The astonishing thing about this table is the large number of 
families—23 per cent—that reported no visiting at all. The usual 
explanation was: “I have too much to do, have no time for visit- 
ing” or “‘I attend to my own business and let other folk attend 
to theirs.” 

It is apparent that social visiting is, to a large extent, becoming 
obsolete even among the poorer classes as a means of employing 
leisure time. This is doubtless due to the mobility and anonymity 
of modern city life where personal acquaintance and neighborhood 
association have largely become a thing of the past.’ In contrast 
to this it is interesting to note the replies of the old-timers to the 
question, ‘‘What were the principal old-time forms of recreation 
in the neighborhood ?” ‘The following answers are typical: “ Pic- 
nics, neighborhood dances, barn dances, fishing parties, friendly 
visiting, etc.” 

There are two leading amusement areas in the neighborhood 
where large numbers of the people, both young and old, gather 
every evening. These areas are the best lighted and gayest spots 
in the district. They can be easily recognized by even the casual 
visitor to the neighborhood as the local fountain heads of amuse- 
ment. Both are located on Broad Street—one between May and 
Mill avenues, the other farther west on Broad between Hartford 
and Jones avenues. In the first area there are two saloons, each 
having a poolroom in the rear, a motion-picture theater, an air 
dome, a restaurant, a barber shop, and a shoe-shining parlor. 

The three motion-picture theaters of the neighborhood are 
located in the two areas just referred to. One of these is really 


* With the disintegration of the neighborhood a large element of any city’s popu- 
lation is suffering from the lack of intimate associates. This is particularly true with 
reference to the mothers of small children. The disorganizing effect of loneliness 
has never been adequately analyzed. Graham Wallas says (The Great Society (1914), 
p. 350), “The fact . . . . that there is a Mean in our powers of forming acquaintance, 
that it is joy to know enough people and a weariness to know too many, affects not 
only the group-organization of the Great Industry, but also the life of the industrial 
worker during the now slowly lengthening interval between his work and his sleep. 
The young unmarried artisan, or shopman, or clerk generally lives either in a one- 
roomed lodging with a defect of intimate association or in a great boarding-house with 
an excess of it. Outside his factory or office, he may either know no one to speak to 
or have a hundred nodding acquaintances and no friend.” 
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not a theater but an air dome and is closed during the winter 
months. Our investigator visited all three of these and had inter- 
views with their managers. From the standpoint of sanitation 
and fire protection they were all reported as being in “fair” condi- 
tion. The pictures shown were reported as being “thrilling, 
adventurous, daring”; nothing immoral or disorganizing was 
detected. According to the investigator’s estimate of the age 
distribution of the audiences, 75 per cent in one, 65 per cent in the 
second, and 85 per cent in the third were under eighteen years of 
age. The audiences were, for the most part, made up of people 
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living within the immediate neighborhood, over go per cent of 
whom walked to the shows. The three theaters have a total 
seating capacity of 870, and an average daily attendance of about 
800. In two of the theaters shows are held every evening with an 
additional matinee on Sunday. The third theater is open but four 
evenings of the week. Pictures are changed in all three theaters 
for each performance. A charge of ten cents for adults and of 
from six to ten cents for children is made. 

It is very evident that the motion-picture show is the most 
popular form of amusement for the people of this neighborhood. 
The results of our house-to-house canvass show that, for the women 
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and children at least, the moving picture is the predominant type 
of recreation. The comparatively high percentage of small children 
in attendance at the shows is explained by the fact that the youth 
of the neighborhood are drawn to the more attractive and, for them, 
easily accessible forms of amusement in the heart of the city, while 
the older men attend the saloons and many of the mothers remain 
at home. 

There are eight poolrooms in the neighborhood, three of which 
are connected with saloons. They all happen to be located on 
Broad Street. The poolroom is primarily the social club for the 
young men. About 50 per cent of the patrons present on the dates 
of inspection were under twenty-one years of age. In all of the 
poolrooms the conduct was reported as being “orderly and quiet.” 
The young men, in general, seemed to be well acquainted with one 
another and used the poolroom as a social meeting place. 

As indicated on Map XI there are at present (August, 1919) 
seventeen saloons within the area surveyed. These saloons have 
all been inspected twice; once in May before the demise of John 
Barleycorn, and again in August, two months after prohibition had 
gone into effect. An interesting fact brought out in the second 
tour of investigation was that all the saloons were found to be still 
open and doing an active business in “‘soft”’ drinks, confectionery, 
cigars, lunches, etc. In reply to the question, ‘Does the pro- 
prietor intend to continue in business?” four of the seventeen 
stated that they expected to turn their saloons into restaurants. 
One proprietor said that he was making more money than formerly; 
the remainder indicated that they were awaiting the results of the 
fall elections and the effects of the advent of cold weather on their 
soft drink business. Sixteen of the seventeen saloons were fur- 
nished with card tables; approximately 75 per cent of which were 
in active use on the evenings of investigation. 

There are three distinct types of saloons in this neighborhood, 
characterized by the form of service rendered and the class of 
patron served. In the first place there is the “social club” saloon 
which serves as the evening clubhouse for the older men of the 
neighborhood. Saloons of this type are to be found, for the most 
part, west of Gift Street; they are all well equipped with card 
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tables and owe their existence largely to the fact that they are 
social meeting places for the older men of the neighborhood who 
are too tired after a day’s work to go up town to the more dramatic 
but less sociable resorts on High and Front streets. Very few men 
under thirty years of age were found in these social-club saloons. 
Moreover the patrons seemed to be intimately acquainted with one 
another and spent their time in talking and playing “‘rummy’”’ for 
the drinks. This type of saloon plays a very important part in 
the life of this particular class of people in the neighborhood. In 
fact the club life afforded by the saloon seems to be the only form 
of group association, outside the narrow circle of the home, in which 
the older males participate. 

The second type of saloon is that which caters to the transient 
class of patrons. Saloons of this character are located on Broad 
Street, especially east of the subway where the chief industrial 
establishments of the neighborhood are situated. Such saloons do 
not encourage club life, and the patrons are, as a rule, strangers to 
one another who merely stop in for a drink and then depart. 

The third and most questionable type of saloon is the ‘‘sporting- 
resort,” used as a meeting place for young people who are attracted 
by this sort of life. The eastern section of the neighborhood 
contains several saloons of this character. The two saloons on 
Starling Street and the two on Lucas and Rich streets are the 
leading representatives of this class. They contain rear parlors 
of a somewhat questionable nature and are frequented by young 
men, “professional bums,” who very probably do not live in the 
neighborhood but merely resort there periodically. Such rendez- 
vous are a menace to the life of the neighborhood inasmuch as they 
attract the undesirable elements from the larger community and 
thus tend to disorganize the local area by driving out the more 
respectable families." 


* Nowhere is the individualizing force of the city environment more clearly revealed 
than in the individual selection of leisure-time activities. Commercialized forms of 
recreation are organized to cater to the special interests of the different age, sex, and 
cultural groups of the population. Thus in our neighborhood the older men prefer 
the informal sociability of the saloon club life; the young men are attracted by the 
more active forms of amusement offered by the poolroom, or by the sex attractions 
of the cabaret or cheap dance hall; the young women attend the up-town dance halls 
or the movies; the small children attend the movies, while the mothers have little or 
no recreational life save an occasional visit to the motion-picture theater or the club 
life afforded by the church. 
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Leisure-time activities of children.—Through the kind co-operation 
of the principals and teachers of the three public schools in the 
neighborhood, a census was taken in the early part of May, 19109, 
of the after-school activities of all the children in Grades III to 
VIII inclusive. Ona Monday morning the children were instructed 
by their teachers to relate in writing just how they had spent their 
time after leaving school Friday afternoon until they went to bed 


TABLE XXII 


Types OF ACTIVITIES REPORTED BY 350 ScHOoL Boys For A Two-Day Perron, 
MAY 23-24, 1919 


UNDESIGNATED 


READING, 
STUDYING 


on 


Sat. afternoon... . 
Sat. evening 
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TABLE XXIII 


Types OF ACTIVITIES REPORTED BY 375 ScHOoL FoR A Two-Day Perriop, 
MAY 23-24, 1919 


=x 


Fri. afternoon... 24. 
Fri. evening... . 38. 
Sat. morning... . 
Sat. afternoon... 
Sat. evening. ... 


Saturday night. In Tables XXII-XXIII an attempt has been 
made to classify the recorded activities according to the specified 
time intervals. 

Owing to the striking dissimilarity of the activities reported by 
the boys and the girls it was found necessary to make separate 
classifications. For instance social visiting and picnicing are 
popular activities with the girls while fishing and roaming are more 
attractive to the boys. In both tables the term “undesignated 
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play”’ includes all sorts of general statements such as “ After school 
I went home and played till supper time” or ‘I went out and 
played with the kids.” It will be observed that a very considerable 
part of the play activities of both sexes is of this general, unorgan- 
ized, and undirected nature. It simply means that the children 
are out in the streets and alleys chasing one another around as the 
occasion or impulse may direct. Play of this sort usually ends up 
in mischief or disorderliness, with the subsequent formation of 
predatory gangs. The favorite game among the boys is baseball. 
The girls, on the other hand, seem to have no outstanding form of 
play. The traditional attitude that a girl is supposed to work or 
mind the baby rather than waste her time in play is clearly exem- 
plified by the facts revealed in these tables. The large percentage 
of girls who report “helping parents” shows that the main activity, 
after school hours, is doing housework. Working for pay, however, 
is much less common among the girls than among the boys, as over 
20 per cent of the latter report “working for remuneration.” The 
most popular form of evening amusement for both girls and boys 
is going to the movies. In this respect the percentages for both 
sexes are about equal. From 20 to 25 per cent of all the children 
report attending the motion-picture theater on both Friday and 
Saturday evenings. Another fact of interest in regard to these 
tables is the large number of both boys and girls who go up town 
on Saturday evening. Of the girls who thus reported 8 per cent 
gave no particular reason for their action, merely making such 
general statements as, ‘After supper I went up town” or “On 
Saturday night I went up town,” or as one girl of fourteen put it, 
“On Saturday night I went up town for awhile and then I went to 
Olentangy Park and danced till ten o’clock.” ‘Two main factors 
are conducive to this going-up-town habit; first, the proximity of 
the neighborhood to the center of the city, and second, the indi- 
vidualism of the modern family which finds its extreme expression 
in such neighborhoods as this. 

The school and recreation.—There are three public schools in the 
district, two elementary and one intermediate, having an aggregate 
daily attendance, in 1919, of 1,644 pupils. The two elementary 
schools, Fieser and Franklinton, which include Grades I to VI, 
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draw all their pupils from the immediate neighborhood covered by 
our survey. The district of the Avondale intermediate school, 
however, extends considerably farther west; about two-thirds of the 
pupils attending come from the Hilltop or adjoining territory. 

The Fieser School, located at the corner of State and Starling 
streets, is in the midst of the most broken-down area on the west 
side. It has an average daily attendance of approximately 450 
children ranging in ages from six to twelve years. The building 
is old and very ill-adapted to the service which a school should 
perform in modern community life. It is heated by hot air and 
has no ventilation system other than the windows and doors. 
Moreover it contains no artificial lighting system of any sort. Not 
only is this a tremendous handicap to the general work of the day 
school but it makes it impossible to use the building at night for 
neighborhood meetings. 

The Fieser School has a total play space of approximately 23,000 
square feet which is divided by outbuildings into three different 
areas. Considering that there are about 450 pupils attending the 
school, this makes an average play space of about 50 square feet 
per child. Taking 145 square feet per child, the minimum amount 
of space agreed upon by experts as necessary for circle games, it is 
obvious that Fieser School falls far below this standard. 

The Franklinton Elementary School, located at the corner of 
Broad and Sandusky streets, has an enrolment this year (1919) of 
550 pupils. There is a total ground space at this school of approxi- 
mately 10,000 square feet which is divided into two long, narrow 
strips, one about 18 feet wide used by the boys, the other 15 feet 
wide comprising the girls’ playground. It is apparent that these 
strips are entirely inadequate for any sort of group games. They 
do not even afford room for slides, teeters, etc., nor is there space 
adequate for the playing of basket-ball. The school has no gym- 
nasium; one room in the basement might be used for this purpose 
if it were properly floored and ventilated. 

The Avondale Intermediate School, located on the corner of 
Avondale and Town streets, has an enrolment of about 600 pupils. 
It has a play space of approximately 40,000 square feet which gives 
considerably more room per child than is provided at the Frank- 
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linton School. There is no outdoor playground equipment but the 
principal expects to start basket-ball and indoor baseball soon. 
There is no gymnasium in the school. 

In addition to the fact that the schools of the neighborhood 
afford but little opportunity for healthful play we must note that 
the district facilities for outdoor recreation are also much below the 
average for the city asa whole. The houses and apartments of the 
neighborhood, with very few exceptions, are built close up to the 
sidewalks leaving no lawn or play spaces. Further, the backyards 
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are small and, for the most part, filled up with old shacks and weeds 
making them inaccessible for play purposes. These statements 
apply particularly to the eastern half of the district, especially to 
the section between Grubb Street and the river. 

On the accompanying map (XII) of the neighborhood we have 
shown all the available open spaces which are large enough for 
children’s games. It will be noted that east of McDowell Street there 
is not a single vacant lot upon which the children may play, and it 
may also be said of this region that there is scarcely a single lawn or 
patch of grass big enough for the simplest games of even the smallest 
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children. It is a common sight during any afternoon or evening 
to see dozens of little children in this section of the neighborhood 
huddled together in some grimy alley or chasing one another around 
a telephone pole on the street corner—human nature, both meta- 
phorically and literally, being torn around by the hair of the head. 


XI. EDUCATION AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
For a general conception of the educational status of this 
neighborhood the reader is referred to Table XXIV." 


TABLE XXIV 


PERCENTAGE OF NON-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE BY WARDS OF CHILDREN 
6 TO 20 YEARS OF AGE 


Ward No. Attending | No, Not At- 

2,045 402 12.0 
1,718 325 15.8 
1,304 478 16.6 
1,668 357 17.6 
3,032 761 20.1 
2,088 704 25.2 
2,974 1,125 27.4 
1,528 963 38.7 


Recalling that our neighborhood is located in Wards 9 and 1o, 
it is evident that a relatively large percentage of its young people 
are not attending school. Ward 9 stands at the bottom of the 
list with 44.1 per cent of the age group in question not attending 
school. Ward 10 occupies the fifth place from the bottom, with a 
percentage of non-school attendance of 25.2. 

There is no way of finding out what proportion of the non-school 
attendance of each ward falls in the lower years of the age group. 
Obviously, however, the largest part of it is made up of children 
over fourteen years of age. The different percentages just indi- 


* These figures are taken from the unpublished records of the Columbus Board of 
Education, 1918. 
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cated may be taken, therefore, as a rough measure of the extent 
to which the young people of the various wards of the city go to 
high school or college. Ward 8 might be omitted from the list 
inasmuch as it comprises the central business section of the city 
and has but few children resident in it. Moreover, Wards 2, 3, 
and 13 with their relatively poor showing should be studied in 
connection with Map I’ which shows the distribution of national 
and racial groups within the city. It will be observed that these 
are areas in which reside large negro and foreign elements. 

No attempt was made to obtain information relative to the 
question of retardation of the children of the schools in the neigh- 
borhood. But in a recent study, made by the department of 
psychology of the state university, the children of Fieser School 
were rated as mentally two years below the average for children 
of the same age in a school located in one of the higher economic 
areas of the city.” 

Fieser School.—The two elementary schools, Fieser and Frank- 
linton, are both very much overcrowded. The Fieser School tries 
to obviate this condition by dividing its elementary classes into 
two sections, one attending from 8 to 11.30 A.M., and the other 
from 12:30 to 3 P.M. The school has an open-window or “fresh- 
air” class which on the date of inspection had an enrolment of 
eighteen pupils. These pupils attend school from 8 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
and are served their noonday meal by the school under the direction 
of Dr. Lenhart, the physician in charge. Penny lunches are served 
at the Fieser School at 10 A.m. daily. The principal states that 
about 25 per cent of the children patronize these lunches, which 
consist of a glass of whole milk and some graham crackers. The 
school also conducts a special class for retarded children. This class 
has an enrolment of sixteen children, most of whom are colored.’ 

Juvenile delinquency.—The reader is referred to Map V* for a 
general idea of the territorial distribution of the “official” cases of 
juvenile delinquency for a single year period, 1918-19. The follow- 


*See American Journal of Sociology, XXVII (September, 1921), 147. 

2 J. W. Bridges and Lillian Coler, ‘‘The Relation of Intelligence to Social Status,” 
Psychology Review, XXIV (January, 1917), p. 22. 

3See American Journal Sociology, XXVII (September, 1921), 166. 
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ing map of the neighborhood shows the local distribution of delin- 
quency in greater detail. Of the 521 cases of juvenile delinquency 
indicated on the map of the city, 36 fall within the confines of the 
neighborhood. While this is a larger pro rata percentage than for 
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the city as a whole, still the neighborhood shows up favorably when 
compared with some of the other local divisions of the city. 


XII. NEIGHBORHOOD SENTIMENT 


In the course of time every section and quarter of a city takes on some- 
thing of the character and quality of its inhabitants. Each separate part of 
the city is inevitably stained with the peculiar sentiments of its population. 
The effect of this is to convert what was at first a mere geographical expression 
into a neighborhood, that is to say, a locality with sentiments, traditions, and 
a history of its own." 


Attachment to locality is probably the best criterion of positive 
neighborhood sentiment. There is a tendency on the part of most 
people after living for a time in a certain spot or locality to become 
so psychologically adjusted to their physical and social surround- 
ings that they experience a feeling of discomfort and dissatisfaction 
when transferred to a new environment. We are all familiar with 


* Park, op. cit., p. 579. 
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the homesickness of the young person on the event of his first 
departure from his native village and his longing to return at the 
first opportunity to what he considers to be “‘the best spot on 
earth.” In the city environment neighborhood sentiment, or 
attachment to locality, has become largely dissipated owing to the 
transitory nature of residence and the absence of home ownership. 
But various sections of city life differ remarkably in regard to the 
extent of local feeling and neighborhood pride exhibited. In some 
localities within the city, neighborhood sentiment is a negative 
factor, expressing itself in terms of disapproval and repulsion with 
regard to local surroundings, while in other areas the opposite 
sentiments prevail, those of local pride and loyalty. 

From the standpoint of neighborhood organization it is impor- 
tant to know the general attitudes of the people toward their 
physical and social surroundings. Where there exists general 
satisfaction with respect to locality it is possible to enlist interest 
in neighborhood up-building. But if the opposite sentiments pre- 
vail, those of dissatisfaction and disapproval, it is not likely that 
much headway can be made in building up interest in neighborhood 
institutions. 

An attempt was made in our survey to obtain from every house- 
hold the prevailing attitude toward the neighborhood and the 
people living round about. Direct questions were avoided, but in 
the course of conversation the visitor recorded significant state- 
ments made by the informant pertaining to the physical and social 
surroundings. Obviously it is impracticable to attempt to classify 
the great variety of remarks quoted by the investigators. We have 
selected almost at random, therefore, two streets, one from the east- 
ern half of the neighborhood and one from the western half. The 
schedules are taken in order for these two streets and the sentiments 
expressed in the words of the informant are recorded without selec- 
tion or discrimination. Street A lies west of Sandusky Street where 
over 50 per cent of the residents own their homes. Street B, on 
the other hand, is located in the more broken-down region near the 
eastern end of the neighborhood where less than 25 per cent of the 
residents own their homes. 
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sentiment for the two streets in question: 


myself and bother none of them. 
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The following lists give the direct expressions of neighborhood 


STREET A 


We like the neighborhood very much. 
Perfectly satisfied, afraid I’ll have to get out now because of property 


exchanges and I’m very sorry I have to leave. 


Like it pretty well—very nice neighbors. 

Very good dear neighbors, no time for visiting. 

Like it very much, not uppish but very friendly. 

Fine neighborhood, couldn’t be better for us. 

Very pleasant neighborhood. 

Neighborhood seems attractive. 

Satisfied with neighborhood, and like my neighbors very much. 
Satisfied with neighborhood. 

I like neighborhood very much, prefer it to any other I know of. 
Pleasant people but not weil acquainted with them. 

I like it, all good friends in neighborhood. 

Grand neighborhood, people very friendly but I do not visit much. 
Don’t have time for visiting. 

Like my neighbors very much. 

Very nice neighbors and neighborhood. 

Don’t visit back and forth very much but all good friends. 

Got right kind of neighbors, just like one family in helping each other. 
Neighborhood couldn’t be better. 

There never was a better set of neighbors, all willing to help each other. 
Very much attached to this neighborhood. 

There is a great deal of good spirit and friendliness in our neighborhood. 
Splendid neighborhood, I like my neighbors, but do not visit with them 


a great deal. 


Perfectly satisfied with the neighborhood; neighbors are all nice friendly 


people. 


STREET B 


Neighborhood just average, people strange and quarrel a lot. 
I don’t like it and don’t mix with the neighbors but have to stay on account 


of my boy. 


Rough district, I don’t speak to the neighbors, they swear and drink too 


much. They are jealous of us. 


Would like to move out east again. 
Like West Side but not this street, no freedom, I hate Mrs. K. 
Don’t like neighbors, they are hard to get along with, fussy, so I stay to 
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Don’t like neighborhood, want to move away, too many low characters. 
My husband likes East Side better but will stay here though with me. 
Don’t go out much here, don’t like my neighbors. 

I like the neighborhood and have good neighbors. 

Neighborhood fine, don’t have much time to visit neighbors. 

I like the few neighbors I know. 

Like the neighborhood. 

No hard feelings among neighbors. 

Don’t like it but have to put up with it. 

Like West Side but not this street, every one gets along fine but Mrs. ——. 
Like it very well, have good neighbors. 

Don’t like it here, don’t speak to the neighbors. 

Not well acquainted, don’t go any place. 

Like the neighborhood very well. 

I like the one neighbor that I know all right. 

I like Rich Street better, people here think they’re better than I am. 

I know all the neighbors but don’t bother with them at all. 

Haven’t been here long but like the neighbors so far. 

We speak to each other but don’t visit at all. 


It is obvious that the term “neighborhood”’ in these expressions 
is used in the restricted sense as implying, for the most part, the 
street on which the family resides, or at most not more than the 
immediately adjacent streets. And the ‘“‘neighbors”’ are the people 
living on the same street with perhaps the families on the street in 
the rear whose back doors are adjacent. 

There is a striking difference in the warmth of the sentiments 
exhibited in these two lists. Street A is a street of neighbors; a 
street of wholesome common folk who have lived long in close 
proximity and have developed sentiments of loyalty and attach- 
ment to their local environment. Street B, on the other hand, 
with the exception of a few families in the middle which form, as 
one might say, a “‘warm spot”’ of neighborly association, represents 
the result of a forced selection. That is where economic necessity 
compels people of unlike attitudes and cultural tastes to live in 
close proximity to one another. In such regions there can be no 
positive neighborhood sentiment; hatred and avoidance prevail 
until opportunity arises for moving on. 


[To be continued] 
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AN ESSAY TOWARD AN INSTITUTIONAL CONCEPTION 
OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


J. R. KANTOR 
Indiana University 


ABSTRACT 


Two opposed general views prevail concerning the relation of psychology to the social 
sciences.—The sociologists and politicians assert that psychology is basic to their 
sciences. The cultural anthropologist believes that psychology cannot explain social 
phenomena. Both opposing views based upon an erroneous notion of a fixed and per- 
manent human mind or nature. Anthropologists believe that the phenomena they 
study exist upon a higher plane than instincts which constitute man’s fundamental 
nature. The sociologists think of complex human action as the development and 
outgrowth of instincts. Two conditions responsible for erroneous view of human 
nature-—(1) Tradition. From the time of Hobbes the doctrine has developed that 
man is a permanent body as in the case of physical things, and this body has properties 
of strife, peace, etc. (2) Physiological or parallelistic psychology, which necessitates 
the search for teleophysiological components of the individual as causative bases for 
his conduct. The imperative need for an adequate psychological conceplion.—Because 
(1) social phenomena consist in part at least of psychological facts, and because (2) 
most current psychological conceptions are worthless for the interpretation of social 
facts, we must develop a better psychology. Waundt’s social psychology illustrates the 
failure of parallelistic conceptions.—Starting with a physiological conception he cannot 
handle actual social responses but must appropriate the data of the ethnologist and 
transform them into a supposititious group mind. To illustrate with language, either 
Wundt explains it as the unfolding of the universal human mind, thus achieving a 
principle of explanation for language in general, but with no means of accounting for 
specific languages, or if he discusses specific languages he loses his universal psycho- 
logical explanation and language must be accounted for in part by other than psycho- 
logical principies. Absolutism in psychology.—Wundt’s social psychology really an 
absolutism. Also true of Freud’s sex instinct psychology. An adequate psychology 
should be able to describe language, as well as other group phenomena as reactions 
common to members of a community in contact with specific circumstances. 


Two distinct and widely differing views are entertained by 
students of human phenomena concerning the relation of psychology 
and the social sciences. On the one hand, the politician,’ the 
sociologist,2, and the economist’ believe that psychology is an 
essential basis for their studies, presumably because politics and 
economics deal with human beings; hence the students of these 


* Cf. Wallas, Human Nature in Politics, 1908, and The Great Society, 1910. 
? Cf. Elwood, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, 1912, etc. 


3 Mitchell, ‘Human Behavior and Economics,” Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, XXIX, 1. 
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sciences must perforce turn to the psychologist in whose keeping 
lies the secret of human nature, to learn in what that human 
nature consists. Such a view is naturally grounded upon what 
is after all the observation of limited areas and domains of 
human facts, which are practically contemporaneous and conse- 
quently appear to these students as products of a definite human 
nature. The cultural anthropologist,’ on the other hand, dealing 
with large ranges of acts and institutions, impressed by striking 
variations of those institutions and actions found among even the 
most closely neighboring groups, is inclined to deny entirely or at 
least to minimize the validity of psychology as an explanatory 
principle of human behavior. For the anthropologist, culture is 
presumed to be a unique system of events independent of the human 
mind or nature. While the economist and politician are working 
within a system of social phenomena, the anthropologist studies 
and compares in a more detached way the facts of hisdomain. Asa 
result the economist and politician look upon their facts as products 
of the mind’s activity, while the anthropologist considers the 
changes and varieties of institutions as independent of the reacting 
mind. 

Both of these views, we believe, are founded upon an inadequate 
conception with respect to the nature and function of psychology 
and both make psychology incapable of aiding the student of social 
phenomena to observe verifiable facts and to interpret them. The 
cardinal defect of both views is the assumption that psychology 
is concerned with a fixed and permanent mentality, differently 
conceived in detail of course, but in all cases thought of as a source 
of some or all of the events of human phenomena. In the following 
pages the writer will essay a brief exposition of the facts of psychol- 
ogy conceived as a definite organization of actual observations, 
and of the principles derived from those observations. This 
exposition, it is expected, will lead to the following theses. First, 
that psychology is not and cannot be the basis for the social sciences 
in general or any social science in particular. And secondly, that 
the science of psychology constitutes an essential instrument for 
the study of human phenomena, although it cannot be anything 


t Cf. Lowie, Culture and Ethnology, 1917. 
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but a co-operative investigative discipline along with sociology, 
history, economics, ethnology, and anthropology. 
I 

Before proceeding to an analysis of psychological science it 
appears exceedingly advantageous to trace out the origin and 
development of the various attitudes of the social scientists toward 
psychology. Not only will we thereby achieve some perspective 
of our problem but we can also better judge the issues confront- 
ing us. 

From the history of thought we learn that among the first 
social sciences of our own cultural tradition to be interested in 
human nature, were ethics and politics. Later the economists 
appealed to psychology for information concerning the character 
of the human individual and in more recent times, that is to say 
since the post-Darwinian period, ethnology has likewise sought a 
basis in psychology. In consequence, from time to time, parallel- 
ing the changes in human affairs, the psychologist has presumed 
to supply students of social phenomena with a variety of answers 
concerning the essence of human nature. Typical of this situation 
is the fact that following a general rejection of hedonistic views by 
psychologists, together with the correlated enlightened egoism 
doctrine, the economic literature of the day exhibited, and continues 
to exhibit, a tremendously vigorous reincarnation of interests in 
problems of psychology." 

Throughout the history of modern thought the nerve of the 
reputed dependence of the social sciences upon psychology is the 
belief that human nature is a definite if not constant entity. Hence 
the work of the social scientist is presumed to be merely the investi- 
gation of the precise way in which this human nature becomes 
responsible for the specific occurrence of the political, economic, 
and other facts of human society. Sometimes the environing 
circumstances of this nature are emphasized, but more frequently 
not. When the environment is emphasized it is sometimes thought 
of as a series of simple or complex physical objects and conditions 


* Thus reads the conventional history of thought, but as we hope to make clear 
in the sequel much of the body of opinion and information which is psychology origi- 
nated along with the various social sciences from a common matrix, namely, the 
observation of human actions. 
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which provide occasions for the mind’s activities, while at other 
times the environment is conceived as actively influential in 
modifying, with the co-operation of the mind, the activity of the 
person. That human nature and the human personality are facts 
which are dependent upon the other phenomena and are to be 
evaluated along with the description and interpretation of institu- 
tions does not appear to be recognized by either group of students 
of the human sciences. It is this failure to appreciate the proper 
place of human nature in social phenomena which is responsible 
for the inadequate placing of psychology with respect to the human 
sciences. 

Curiously enough the conception of a permanent human nature 
has its roots in a well-defined and thoroughly scientific intention 
to standardize and stabilize the facts concerning human reactions. 
And when we study the works of the socio-politico-economic 
writers we find this is no less true of Hobbes than of Tarde or of 
Graham Wallas. Hobbes, influenced by the stern mechanical- 
science tradition of his day, sought to base his investigation of 
political phenomena upon the firm scientific foundation of the 
general nature of man, whom he studied as a natural body among 
the other natural bodies, viz., physical objects. As the historian 
of thought reports, Hobbes, discovered or thought he discovered 
by this method the valid and inevitable causes for the facts of 
social life. In the nature of man Hobbes found the causes of strife 
as well as the causes of peace and harmony among men. Of 
especial interest is Hobbes in this connection for no more incisive 
student worked at social problems nor had such excellent opportuni- 
ties to be in active contact with the events which he tried to de- 
scribe. But Hobbes mistook the facts which he described so well 
to be the manifestations of absolute laws. And so his method of 
-interpreting the facts of human association was fruitless as a general 
attitude toward social phenomena, because he assumed that what 
he observed to happen must inevitably be so. That is to say, he 
mistook the actions of human beings to be the properties of man 
in exactly the same sense as inertia is a property of a physical 
object. In this view Hobbes is unwittingly followed by all writers 
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who believe with him to have discovered and to be able to use the 
principles of human nature. 

From the time that Hobbes crudely crystallized the observed 
behavior of man into a scientific conception of intrinsic nature, the 
refinements of his method grew rapidly apace and soon theorists 
of ethics and politics began a diligent search for the springs of 
human action.t Thus began the assiduous attempts to introduce 
the experimental method of reasoning into moral subjects.? At 
this point the student of the social sciences will recall the many 
discussions and arguments concerning the moral sense, moral 
intuition, political sagacity, etc. 

Many there are in our own day who advocate and proclaim a 
renascence of psychological application in the social sciences. To 
a considerable extent this rediscovery of a psychological basis for 
the social sciences merely celebrates the development of a newer 
conception of psychology, and parallels many previous attempts to 
psychologize social phenomena. The most recent advance in this 
direction is considered to be the utter rejection of a recurring 
conception that man is primarily a rational being,’ and the dis- 
covery of the true sources of human action, namely, the instincts 
and impulses. Psychology is thus fairly ensconced as the basis 
for the social sciences, and one needs only to investigate the instincts 
and impulses to the end that the causes of our actions and institu- 
tions will be revealed to us and made thoroughly clear. Not a few 
enthusiasts are therefore found who look with brimful optimism 
to that magical source of inspiration, viz., social psychology which 
is presumed to occupy itself with the study of the basic springs of 
action. As early as Adam Smith and Hume, writers upon specifi- 
cally economic phases of human action began to look for, and 
indeed found, intrinsic properities of human nature which explained 
for them the economic phenomena of the day. Anyone interested 


*It must not be overlooked that in this questing for basic human nature we do 
not find a logical succession of theories, but each distinct view is based upon different 
social phenomena. 

*Cf. Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, “Introduction.” 

3 “Whoever sets himself to base his political thinking on a re-examination of the 
working of human nature, must begin by trying to overcome his own tendency to 
exaggerate the intellectuality of mankind.’’—Wallas, Human Nature in Politics, p. 21. 
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in the history of the thinking concerning social and human phe- 
nomena may indeed trace this search for human nature back to the 
early British moralists who found the person with respect to his 
actions constituted to a considerable degree of instincts." When 
sociology came upon the scene of the social sciences it, too, soon 
sought in the instincts a valuable basis for the explanation of the 
phenomena within its domain. 

As we have previously intimated, a review of the developments 
of the humanistic sciences amply reveals the modifications in view- 
point regarding the human-nature foundation of human phenomena. 
But the notion of a fixed human nature stands immutable among 
the numerous modifications of the specific components of this 
nature. Thus the British individualistic psychology gives rise to 
an absolute hedonistic foundation for conduct, and the German 
conscious apperception theory of mind forms the basis for an all- 
competent group or social mind. More recently the development 
of the Freudian psychology has again emphasized the great powers 
for forming institutions which lie in the individual’s own person- 
ality. Even when the changes in human phenomena compel a 
reconsideration of the human nature involved in such facts the 
Social scientist will allow merely a difference in the manifestation 
of the original human nature or its impulses.” 

Merely to illustrate the insufficiency of some of the conceptions 
of the psychological basis for the social sciences we might glance 
briefly at the results of such views. These results consist primarily 
of the elaboration of lists of instincts which are presumed to account 
for the various complex social, political, and economic facts of 
human society. Such lists of instincts include kindliness, thought, 
settling, revulsion, mastery, submission, ostentation, not to lie 


or to die in the open, etc.’ 


* Especially noteworthy in this connection is Shaftesbury. 

2“‘Tt is probably true that the impulses of men have changed very little within 
recorded history. What has changed enormously from epoch to epoch is the character 
in which these impulses appear,” cf. Lippman, A Preface to Politics, p. 300. 

3 Many signs are appearing, however, that an anti-instinct sentiment is gaining 
impetus among sociologists and social psychologists. Indeed since this paper was 
placed in the hands of the editor (December, 1920) several papers have appeared show- 
ing the inutility of instinct conceptions. Cf. Ayres, “Instinct and Capacity,” Journal 
of Philosophy, XVII (1921), 561, 600; Bernard, “The Misuse of Instincts in the 
Social Sciences,” Psychological Review, XXVIII (1921), 96; Faris, “Are Instincts 
Data or Hypotheses?”’ American Journal of Sociology, XXVII (1921), 184, etc. 
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Not unfair is it to remark that for the most part writers who 
insist upon a psychological basis for human actions are introducing 
into their respective sciences the idols of the market place, according 
to which all talents, desires, capacities, and frequent activities are 
considered as manifestations of instincts. Thus there are instincts 
to think clearly, to drive sharp bargains, to carry out a building 
program, to prophesy political events, to formulate sound legal 
judgments, to desire to be understood, etc. 

How to account for such palpable errors of interpretation on 
the part of the social scientist is suggested by his acceptance of a 
parallelistic or physiological psychology. Such a psychology 
necessitates the search for some structural components of the 
individual as causative bases for his conduct. These bases are 
of course the instincts which are supposed to be in some form the 
hereditary and innate organizations of neural pathways. The 
precise method of making instincts into the causes of human actions 
is to start with the observation of simple biological reflexes such as 
hunger, the excretory, and secretory sex gland processes, and 
translate them into teleological forces which are then claimed to 
account for all of the complex actions of the individual in his 
interactions with surroundings. To believe that ‘instinctive 
impulses determine the ends of all activities” and are the mental 
forces that maintain and shape all the life of individuals and socie- 
ties means of course to cling to an exceedingly comfortable, explana- 
tory rock amidst all of our difficult and indefinite surroundings, 
but surely such a belief cannot further the solution of actual human 
problems. To account for all frequent or important human activi- 
ties, by uttering the magic word “‘instincts”’ is to run foul of many 
obstacles which should daunt any but the most obstinate persons. 
How significant can the doctrine of instincts be when one must 
account for the insufficiency of the gregarious instinct by inventing 
the instinct of privacy? Clearly evident is the harm done by the 
instinct as a method of interpreting social phenomena, since the 
actual facts in any situation are either ignored or grossly misstated. 
Thus between the instinct that manifests itself in the irksomeness 
of labor, and the instinct of workmanship, are lost most, if not all, 
of the actual facts concerning the specific stimuli which call out in 
specific individuals particular types of reactions. 
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What we may call the anthropologist’s misinterpretation of the 
relation between psychology and cultural facts may be traced to 
his reaction against the erroneous conceptions which developed 
during the heat of forging evolutionary tools for ethnological investi- 
gations. Prominent among such conceptions is the notion of the 
unilateral descent of man from the lower animals. As a conse- 
quence of this conception the science of culture when it originated, 
had as one of its prepossessions the implication that the nature 
and acts of men have a single origin and therefore are uniform 
developments and should be parallel in the various geographical 
distributions. But the parallel development of cultural phenomena 
was early found not to be the case. On the other hand, however, 
the facts of animal morphology supported the plausibility of the 
developmental doctrine and a dilemma arose which seemingly 
indicated the division of man. The anthropologist neatly solved 
the dilemma by dividing man into a biological and a cultural part. 
And because it was believed that psychology was indissolubly 
connected with the nervous system, that study was relegated with 
biology to the sciences which could not throw any light upon 
culture, since the latter was superscientific, that is to say, historical. 

Psychology (the anthropologist says) can therefore throw no 
light upon culture because the former is thought to be concerned 
with “universal psychic activities” innate in the individual, while 
cultural phenomena are defined as ‘‘the acquired activity complex 
of human groups.’* Accordingly the anthropologist can go so far as 
to declare that history is the study of the works of man and not man, 
and that it is concerned not with the agencies producing civilization 
but with civilization as an entity.2. The view of the anthropologist 
concerning the negative value of psychology is strengthened by his 
observation that while the psychologist may know everything about 
the mental processes as they exist by themselves and as they must 
be utilized in any particular action, yet there seems to be a definite 
field of customs and other cultural reactions which falls without 


* Cf. Wissler, “‘ Psychological and Historical Interpretations for Culture,” Science, 
XLII, 195. 

2 Cf. Kroeber, “‘ Eighteen Professions,’’ American Anthropologist, XVII, 283; also 
Haeberlin, Anti-Professions,” ibid., 756. 
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the psychologist’s special interest. Unfortunately the anthro- 
pologist does not clearly see the absolute interrelationship between 
reactions and institutional stimuli; so that the knowledge of any 
mental process depends absolutely upon the acquaintance with 
its stimulating cultural fact. Obviously, the anthropologist enter- 
tains a peculiar, albeit traditional, interpretation of the nature 
and activity of psychology, and while we are certainly more favor- 
ably impressed with the anthropologist’s attitude toward a physio- 
logical or biological psychology,* the question is still forced upon us 
as to how valuable is the procedure of creating above the 
psychological facts a superstructure of cultural entities. The 
fact that the anthropologist has the best of the argument as against 
the other social scentists merely serves to accentuate the complete 
unsatisfactoriness of the psychological conception with which the 
various sociological and other students of human phenomena are 
working. 

Let us not be misunderstood as attempting an impeachment of 
the social scientist. Such is not our slighest intention. Rather, 
we would commiserate with the student of social phenomena, who 
upon applying to the psychologist for co-operative aid, is loaded 
down with a burden of physiological lore. It is by all means the 
psychologist who is to blame for the unsatisfactory state of psycho- 
logical information, not the student of the human sciences. The 
physiological traditional when logically carried out, which by the 
way is never the case, is an attempt to give a scientific tone to the 
transparent occultism which pervades psychology. The concept 
of a permanent human nature marks one of the last trenches which 
the mystic causes of natural phenomena still occupy. Psychology 
still harbors occult substances, forces, and causes which the other 
sciences are well on the way toward extruding from their domains. 
Instincts and impulses may well be considered the caloric and the 
phlogiston of psychology. 

If any blame at all attaches to the student of the human sciences 
in this matter, he must be reproached for uncritically accepting 
descriptions from his psychological co-worker which are unsatis- 
factory for the purposes at hand. The social scientist must realize 


* Cf. Hocart, Folklore, XXVI, 121 ff. 
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that his own advance in method and outlook merely mirrors a 
general progressive condition in all knowledge of his time, and 
therefore the probabilities are that it is wiser to consult the vital 
thought of the workers in the psychological field, rather than the 
treatises standardized by time. For the contents of the time- 
honored treatises, especially of rapidly developing sciences, consisting 
as they do of crystallized thought, partake more of the nature of 
established dogmas, than of descriptions of living facts. Although 
it is probably true that the necessity which a student experiences 
to seek explanations of the facts he studies, parallels the develop- 
ment of new interpretations in the domain in which aid is sought, 
still most alluring no doubt must be the temptation to find definite 
and settled principles to account for such difficult and elusive facts 
as those with which the social scientist works. 

How imperative the need is for an adequate psychological 
conception for application in the social sciences is clearly manifest 
from our consideration of the difficulties surrounding the historical 
attempts to relate the two types of sciences. Not only have the 
politician, sociologist, and economist been working with a faulty 
view of human reactions but they have also accepted the erroneous 
belief that psychology could be made a basis for their studies. 
Evident it seems to us, that a workable conception of the logic 
of science confirms the belief that no science can be basic to any 
other. Since each science attacks some aspect of a problem 
uifferent from the other sciences, no science can borrow wholesale 
any principles from the others which were not derived from a 
co-operative effort with them. This does not exclude of course a 
closer co-operation between some sciences than is the case with 
others. No less emphasized is the patent need for an adequate 
and helpful psychology in view of the complete rejection on the part 
of the anthropologist of any aid from psychology, presumably 
because the latter cannot supply the anthropologist with any 
definite data and principles. Many are the psychological systems 
which may be quoted as absolutely worthless to social scientists or 
to psychologists for that matter. One such example is a sub- 
jective structuralism, which, though it may be suited to the needs 
of the physiologist, can have no point of contact with the work of the 
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social scientist. What we infer from this fact is, that such a system 
is no psychology at all, for _.+s.-.sly no impassable gulf can exist 
between one set of human reactions and the other responses of 
the individual. 

The Wundtian folk psychology strikingly shows us the straits 
to which a parallelistic psychology is reduced when it attempts to 
attack the problems of the social reactions. Because the Wundtian 
psychology is the science of psychic contents, which are above all 
the unique processes of individual consciousness, it cannot have 
any manner of connection with social phenomena. Instructive 
in the extreme is the means whereby Wundt delivers himself 
of this predicament. Folk psychology merely appropriates the 
data of ethnology and thereby secures for itself a series of facts 
as content. When Wundt attempts to supply a psychic basis for 
the borrowed group data he performs the marvelous feat of creating 
a collective consciousness or Volkseele from the mental interconnec- 
tion of groups. In this work Wundt has shielded himself with 
several protective devices, one* of which is to remind us that the 
collective consciousness’ is not something that exists entirely apart 
from the individual conscious processes, any more than the group 
exists apart from the individuals in the group. Haeberlin’ has 
brilliantly exposed the fallacies of Wundt’s creative synthesis 
in its impossible task of engendering a superindividual con- 
sciousness. Extremely transparent is Wundt’s modus operandi 
in developing mental communities from individual existences. It is 
through the manipulation of the facts of speech or language. Just 
as the individual consciousness is embodied in an animal organism,‘ 
so the ideas which constitute the sole content of the collective 
consciousness (excluding the feelings) are embodied in speech.‘ 
The writer can only account for such an astute thinker’s occupation 


* Cf. Outlines of Psychology, p. 355. 

It is significant that Wundt speaks of the collective consciousness as a concept 
and not as a factual object. 

3“The Theoretical Foundation of Wundt’s Folk Psychology,” Psychological 
Review, XXIII, 279 ff. 

4 Op. cit., p. 229. 

5 Ibid., p. 338. Wundt’s entire treatment of folk psychology lapses into a 
hopeless intellectualism. 
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with this sheerest of gossamer by recalling that it is entirely in 
line with Wundt’s peculiar idealistic philosophy. 

The grave inutility of an introspective psychology to solve the 
problems of human phenomena is excellently exposed in the 
consideration of language. According to introspective psychology 
language is a mental process and the material with which a philologist 
deals is psychological material. Since the psychologist considers 
language as mental material he attempts to explain the origin, 
nature, and development of language as the unfolding of the mind. 
What the introspectionist hopes to accomplish by making language 
into psychic or mental material is the attainment of universal 
general principles to account for the phenomena of language. These 
general principles are presumed to give the psychologist a capacity 
to deal at once with all languages and thus do away with the trepida- 
tion of the philologists who would deal with each language or type 
of language as an autonomous and individual phenomenon." 
But here we have unmistakably to face two problems; first, in 
what sense is language mental; and secondly, in what sense is it 
universal? To both questions, Wundt as the foremost psycholo- 
gist to deal with problems of language, answers that, by language 
is meant not the facts of word changes induced by external 
influences or the specific outward character of words, but the 
expressions of thought. Thus, language is a mental phenomenon, 
and as a crude evolutionist Wundt accounts for the universality of 
language processes as the development of stages of expression. 
The application of this theory to the facts of language involves 
Wundt in a serious dilemma. 

In the first place, when Wundt dichotomizes the specific facts 
of language or expression as found among different peoples as though 
only an accidental parallelism existed between ideas and speech 
forms, he invites the question as te whether psychology has any- 
thing of importance to do with language. Or at least he may be 
expected to show just how the specific facts of language are in any 
sense dependent upon psychology as the science of psychic 
processes. The second horn of the dilemma is clear when Wundt 
insists upon making language the manifestations of definite mental 


* Cf. Deibriick, Grundfragen der Sprachforschung, pp. 44 ff. 
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processes, for in that case psychology cannot offer any universal 
explanation, because of the obvious differences in language. 
Because an extremely close connection exists between expressed 
thoughts and expression, it is a pressing question as to how 
language-changes can be exclusively confined to mental processes 
or originate in them. Delbriick sensed this point, and while he 
thought Wundt’s position as a theoretical psychology was superior 
to the Herbartian, he asserted that one type of psychology is as 
good as another, as far as most philological problems are concerned." 

Facts in the history of psychology made Wundt keenly aware 
of the charge that his psychology is indifferent to the facts of 
language. For Wundt is floating upon the tide of biological 
evolution which is sweeping the nineteenth-century intellectual sea. 
And so Wundt must think of speech as an act and not as a purely 
intellectual affair. Speech then is in its beginning emotional 
expression since cries and gestures are the external manifestations 
of emotional acts. Apparently then Wundt reaches out beyond 
the Herbartians, and his psychology is one of human behavior and 
not of mere mentalities. But no, Wundt’s voluntarism is illusive 
and his behavior is not genuine behavior, for mark you by making the 
facts of language primarily mental he is cutting himself off from the 
specific facts of speech. Now we have seen that if Wundt does not 
cut himself off from the concrete details of language he loses his 
general principle of explanation, and language remains, in part at 
least, the domain of philology. It was to avoid the difficulties we 
have mentioned that Wundt resorts to the Volkseele with its ficti- 
tious principle of development. 

Now, how fares the universal development? Aside from the 
fallacy of a universal mind Wundt faces the necessity, in order to 
account for the varieties of language, to suppose as many Volkseelen 
as there are unit language groups. But to follow this out would 
mean that language after all is a process of cultural development, 
a process of actual communication and expression behavior. 

“Man sieht: fiir den Praktiker laisst sich mit beiden Theorieen leben,” op. cit., 
p. 44. While we are of course in full sympathy with Wundt in assuming that not 
practical need, but the truth of description, should be our criterion in the interpreta- 


tion of facts, we cannot agree with him in supposing that there is only one truth in 
all the facts of language. 
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Language is no longer then a general mental process and the 
development of language in a social consciousness is a fiction 
because we must say development of languages in social processes, 
and when we do say that, then there seems to be no general social 
psychology.’ 

With the collapse of the Wundtian social psychology which is 
really a metaphysics’ we lose with it the solution it affords of the 
origin of language. But that problem is a false one from the 
standpoint of concrete human facts, for we do not have to account 
for the use of language by man, but only for the specific facts of 
human-language activity. And because the cultural anthropologist 
assumes that all psychologists are introspectionists in Wundt’s 
sense, he may well deny all connection between psychology and 
language. We assume, therefore, that the difficulty that the 
psychologist has with cultural facts is due to his introspective 
bias, which introspection by the way invariably makes of 
psychology an intellectualism.* 

Much the same inconsequence attaching to the mentalistic 
Volkerpsychologie renders nugatory its physiological-psychology 
counterpart which aims to make all the rich and varied reactions 
and institutions of human society the manifestations of a few 
instincts. Here again we find it utterly impossible to bridge the 
gulf between the supposedly simple reactions of individuals and 
the extremely complex phenomena of human society. This situa- 
tion is admirably stated by a recent writer’ who may be not at all 
averse to the notion that great power resides in instincts. Says 

* Students of social psychology must be severely impressed with the artificial 
organization of human activities in Wundt’s social psychology, especially the division 
of all behavior into language, myth, and custom. 

2 Wundt’s assertion to the contrary notwithstanding. Most interesting it is 
to observe how Darwinism and Hegelianism (or Leibnitzienism) became unified in 
the minds of those students of social phenomena who possess a philosophical back- 
ground. This unification of two diverse conceptions is responsible for the many 


attempts at complete explanations of complex human phenomena by the factitious 
development of those social facts from absolute psychological principles. 


3 Cf. Hocart, Amer. Anthrop., XX, 265 ff. 


4 This comes out clearly in the Wundtian psychology of language in the theory 
that sentences can only express ideas. Cf. Mead, Psychological Bulletin, I, 390. 


S$ Barker, Political Thought from Spencer to Today. 
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he of a physiological social-psychologist, “‘while giving a full 
account of the genesis of instincts that act in society, [he] hardly 
shows how they issue into society.’”* What seems surprising to a 
reader of the works of the so-called psychological sociologists and 
other students of social phenomena is that they do not realize the 
complete and utter impossibility of our accounting for complex 
phenomena by resorting to fixed instincts.* Especially does this 
appear to be so, in view of the fact that, to accord instincts any 
such powers as are required to make them the means of attaining 
such great developments as we find in human society would necessi- 
tate the transforming of them into supernatural forces. 

The absurdity of making instincts into social forces comes 
clearly into the light of day when we observe that the same indi- 
viduals who use instincts to account for the complex develop- 
ments in society define them as unchangeable processes. Thus 
practically every sociologist tries to borrow his conception of 
instincts from a physiological psychologist instead of from the 
popular psychologist whose instincts are either merely names or 
supernatural forces. But if instincts are the actions resulting from 
the possession of prenatal pathways in the nervous system they 
must be fixed and permanent and not only cannot be got rid of by 
way of social improvement, but moreover are absolutely incapable of 
development to more desirable forms of behavior. Much evidence 
there is also at hand to convince us that some students of social 
phenomena by their resorting to instincts mean merely to affirm that 
human conduct of various sorts is prevalent, thoroughly established, 
uncontrollable, and influential in human contacts.4 But unfor- 
tunately when the psychological basis for instincts is appealed to, 

* Ibid., p. 157. 

? How infelicitous is the result of using instincts to account for such a phenomenon 
as industrial unrest, appears from the following: ‘‘We refuse to believe that all our 


industrial ills are due to the innate wickedness of men and to our inevitable heritage 
of original sin.” Cf. Fetter, Publications of the Amer. Sociol. Soc., XII, 155. 

3 How psychological economists and other social scientists can overlook the 
inherent contradiction present in instinct doctrines surpasses understanding. Cf 
Mitchell’s discussion of Parker’s ‘Motives in Economic Life,” Pub. of the Amer. 
Sociol. Soc., XII, 155-56. 

4Cf. Thomas, “‘The Psychology of Race Prejudice,”’ American Journal of Soci- 
ology, IX, 593 ff. 
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to bolster up social conceptions the instincts are invariably made 
into permanent properties of the individual. Excellently is this 
illustrated in the otherwise admirable work of Veblen.* While 
he conceives of instincts much after the fashion that we have 
indicated, his unfortunate attempt to trace them back to Neolithic 
culture greatly invalidates them as descriptive factors of modern 
social conditions. 

Before concluding this section of our essay we must turn for a 
brief consideration of the most recent psychological absolutism, 
namely, the Freudian psychology. The Freudian movement is 
of special interest for social psychology, inasmuch as the character 
of its origins appeared to promise much for the interpretation of 
human phenomena. Because the Freudians were employed in the 
attempt to eradicate faulty reactions acquired by individuals in 
the place of more salutary responses, the former hit upon a 
stimulus-response method. The beginnings of the Freudian psychol- 
ogy, originating as it did in a practical problem, promised in its 
attempt to account for the responses of psychopathic individuals a 
more valuable technique than the older psychology for the under- 
standing of human behavior. Especially noticeable was _ this 
favorable aspect in the attempt of the Freudians to replace the 
rationalistic account of ideational association by connecting the re- 
actions with definite behavior conditions. Now while the great 
appeal of the Freudian psychology lay precisely in its method of 
accounting for the behavior of persons on the basis of developing 
reaction systems under definite circumstances, the Freudians, in- 
fluenced by the notion of a permanent human nature made of their 
psychology an impotent non-factual study. Surrounded by the 
current introspectionism, Freud felt obliged to develop a mentalistic 
conception of his individual and hence conceives of the reactions 
of the person not as definite observable reaction systems but as 
developed properties of an “‘unconscious.”” Thus, he goes back in 
to the philosophical traditions for a psychological conception, 
instead of developing one from the abundance of facts at his 
command. Since the metaphysical ‘“‘unconscious” must be con- 
nected with psychological facts Freud has brought to the fore the 


t The Instinct of Workmanship, 1914. 
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conception of instincts. Probably influenced also by a prevalence 
of sexual psychopaths among his patients, Freud bases this 
‘unconscious’ upon a presumed sex instinct. Resulting from this 
procedure is an overemphasis of the unconscious, and of the sexual 
basis for human action. And so the social psychology of Freud is 
not an interpretation of facts as they occur, but an attempt to im- 
pose upon those facts the sexual unconscious. A no less unfortunate 
than natural consequence is a sifting and rejecting of data to fit 
in with his preconception and the net result is the failure of the 
Freudian movement to achieve what promise its original method 
contained. The failure of the Freudian psychology to serve as a 
method for interpreting human behavior lies precisely in the attempt 
to obtain an absolute control, once for all, of the determiners 
of human conduct. Instead of contenting themselves with the 
description of human action by associating reactions with the 
stimulating circumstances, the Freudians congeal the determiners 
of conduct into the mystical unconscious. 

Because of these points that we have presented we submit that 
not only will an adequate psychological science prevent a series of 
intolerable misconceptions, but it will supply generous aid in the 
solution of the complex problems of both primitive and civilized 
society. In particular, we might enumerate the following: (1) the 
problems of social minds in its various forms, (2) in what sense the 
environment is responsible for cultural facts and changes, (3) 
psychological race differences, (4) the significance and possibility 
of progress, (5) the nature of economic and other motives, etc. 


[To be continued] 
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ABSTRACT 


All human behavior in groups should furnish the inductive data of sociology, 
but historical records have not been adequately utilized. Events, movements, 
epochs should be studied and all recorded social behavior analyzed, 
and compared, not merely those that corroborate a special theory. “The method is 
dubbed ‘‘socio-analysis” and is distinguished also from editorial interpretation and 
from the social survey by being confined to pure sociology. [A plan for this purpose 
is tentatively set forth, for undergraduate study and for seminar research.] Sources 
for a suitable schedule and suitable materials are suggested. 


Contemporary social conditions, primitive races, early philoso- 
phies, and modern psychology have all now been tapped as funds 
of data for sociological induction. The writer wishes to urge a 
more thorough and more truly scientific method for utilizing fully 
the vast available mass of historical data for similar purposes. 
In fact, it is his belief that, until this be done, sociological principles 
will have an inadequate factual basis of human experience and 
behavior. The method proposed might be called the socio-analysis 
of history. 

The usual text or seminar in social theory dips and sips from 
period to period and from region to region for its illustrative mate- 
rial. This is legitimate for educational purposes. There is danger, 
however, of stopping there. What scholarly justification is there 
if we limit ourselves to seeking and selecting bits here and there in 
the record, to be held up to students as having “‘social significance,” 
merely because they tickle a particular pattern in our psyche, or 
fit a particular pigeon-hole in our classification? Every historical 
episode, however inconspicuous, is also a social event and a social 
cause, and therefore a unit of investigation subject to sociological 
analysis and interpretation. 

In fact, sociology must include in its data any material offered 
by history, if it is not to forfeit its claims as a science. Either all 
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happenings involving socii are capable of being analyzed, classified, 
and clarified by means of existing formulas and methods, or the 
scope of so-called sociological laws and methods should be so 
enlarged as to make this possible. 

It is not here proposed that sociology include history in the 
taxonomy either of the curriculum or of the sciences. It is, how- 
ever, recognized that sociology has, in common with several other 
sciences, the whole field of human behavior as the foundation upon 
which it is built and as the data which it observes, classifies, and 
formulates. In common with the economists, politists, and psycholo- 
gists, the sociologists accept (in so far as they are merely sociolo- 
gists) the verdict of the historian upon the authenticity of facts of 
history. But it is here contended that the sociologists have not 
so far sufficiently capitalized this material for intensive sociological 
use. Individual sociologists are obviously erudite in history. 
But so long as they are stringing beads of anecdote on threads of 
principle they fall short of true historical sociology. Historical 
sociology should be as truly descriptive and inductive as is the social 
survey. On the other hand, if scholars merely attempt to follow 
the string of beads through the larger meshes of history, or to weave 
it to a single pattern, they fall into the limbo of philosophy of 
history. Perhaps it is an avoidance of this sort of pseudo-science 
which has largely prevented the sort of legitimate use of history by 
sociology which the writer has in mind. It is due also, doubtless, 
to a rather general ignorance of historical sources on the part of 
many sociologists. Sociologists have, in the past, been recruited 
from many camps other than their own. It is unfortunate that 
so few have come over from the army of the historians. 

The analytic description of the past, which we call history, 
sheds little light upon the future unless we seek and find there 
the uniformities of behavior we call social law. 


The following suggestions are with some diffidence offered as 
ways by which both teachers and students may enrich the breadth 
and depth of sociological insight, and ultimately the science itself. 
The writer would welcome criticism or comparative experience. 

1. Major students may be encouraged to minor in history. 
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2. Students should be encouraged or required to illustrate 
social principles from known historical facts. 

3. Term papers, special assignments, and undergraduate theses 
based on the socio-analysis of particular historical episodes, may 
be encouraged, especially for those who are majoring in history or 
other human sciences. 

4. An advanced course may be offered, consisting entirely in 
the analysis of concrete social events, current or historical, in terms 
of sociological categories. 

5. A graduate seminar, working from year to year, might take 
up one historical period after another for intensive study. 

It is now in order to explain more in detail what is meant by 
this more intensive study which I have dubbed socio-analysis." 
This can be best shown by an illustration. The class, for example, 
or the individual student, may be called upon to analyze upon such 
an event as the Regicide Parliament of England. This project or 
problem is first assigned for bibliographical preparation, and 
sources collected are evalued and reassigned, being subdivided if 
the number be large or the time and sources limited. Preference 
should be given to primary sources. The subject may then be 
prepared and presented in narrative form, and the generally 
accepted facts established.2 The accepted data should include also 
the variant attitudes and opinions of the parties to the situation. 
Historical continuity should not be sacrificed: the general eti- 
ology of the period chosen should form the basis of the narrative 
and should be borne constantly in mind in the analysis. To take 
an episode out of its context would be like judging a man by a 
day or a plant by a cross-section. 


In The Meaning of Social Science (especially Lectures VI and VII), Dr. Small 
describes a plan of co-operative interdepartmental research, similar in its interests, 
but apparently too ambitious for realization in the near future. 


2 In this connection some good but brief critique of historical records and method 
such as Dr. Robinson’s or Dr. Shotwell’s should be read as collateral preparation. 
The students should also read R. E. Park, “Sociology and the Social Sciences,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XX VI, now republished as chapter i, sections 1-4, 
of Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology; Carl Becker, “Some 
Aspects of the Influence of Social Problems and Ideas upon the Study and Writing of 
History,” American Journal of Sociology, VIII, 641 ff.; A. W. Small, “The Subject 
Matter of Sociology,” ibid., Vol. X, esp. pp. 292 ff.; E. A. Ross, ““The Unit of Investi- 
gation,” ibid., IX, 194 ff. 
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A schedule is prepared based upon the theories and classifications 
of any eminent sociologist; preferably, however, a composite includ- 
ing categories with which the student is familiar through work in 
less advanced courses. The topics should not be adapted exclu- 
sively to any one event, movement, type of group or rsituation, but 
should be sufficiently full and elastic to fit successive assignments, 
for comparative study. Nor should it beg any questions or lead 
any answers as to the interpretation of events and causes. This 
schedule should be multigraphed for use throughout the course. 

The preparation of such a schedule may itself be made a seminar 
project, until such time as the method becomes standardized 
through comparative experience. Eventually, however, the form 
should be developed to a point of accuracy and impersonality such 
as will make the records worthy of preservation as a permanent 
cumulation for comparative research. 

Dr. Giddings’ schedule for group studies, issued for his seminars," 
is a good example of socio-analysis involving, however, largely 
objective and ‘“‘static”’ facts. The psychological phases of group 
activity might be far more intensively analyzed and the inclusion 
of the time element will enlarge by a whole dimension the scope 
and character of such analysis. 

Other materials for the formation of such schedules are easily 
available; cf. Lester F. Ward, ‘‘The Data of Sociology,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 1, 742 ff.; W. 1. Thomas, American Journal 
of Sociology, 1, 445-46; M. Cheysson, ‘‘ Monograph of the Commu- 
nity,” ibid., V, 110 ff.; E. C. Hayes, “‘The Classification of Soci- 
ology,” ibid., XVII, especially p. 394; A. W. Small, “The Scope 
of Sociology,” ibid., V, 509 ff.; VIII, 197 ff.; General Sociology, 
pp. 400 ff. The connecting outline of Giddings’ Inductive Sociology 
and Readings in Descriptive and Historical Sociology is valuable, 
though the evolutionary portions of the latter can, of course, be 
omitted, and the remainder can be supplemented from other sources. 

In all of the above, however, care should be taken not to stop 
with mere description of results, with classificatory labels. The 
emphasis should be kept upon behavior in group relations and its 
motivation, under types of stimulus-situation. 


* “Principles of Sociology,’ Columbia University Press; a leaflet now out of print. 
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The schedule above suggested can, of course, be used either 
for the study of a group or for the study of a movement, episode, or 
situation. In either case the data may be current, recent, or truly 
historical. It is with historical socio-analysis that. the present 
proposal is especially concerned. And, in general, periods are to 
be preferred to groups because the latter can hardly be treated 
intelligently with time and change omitted or reluctantly admitted, 
while the study of a period includes inevitably the groups in their 
real setting. The episodes selected for study in any given course 
or thesis should, however, be limited to such dimensions as 
will permit really thorough analysis so far as sources allow. 

An alternative plan would be to select a particular type of 
group situation, say that of the group confronted with a conflict 
of loyalties within its membership, between its original purpose 
and that of another group including or included by the original 
group; the situation symbolized as follows: 


>Grovp Rrpose 


with conflicting 
loys Vy 


Fic. 1 


History would be combed by the students through the entire period 
and area selected, to find similar situation patterns. These would 
be compared in class or seminar, the resultant behavior noted, and 
uniformities formulated or laws verified. 

The intensive study of smaller events and groups has the 
advantage that, from an accumulation of such studies, a larger 
inductive basis for the formulation and testing of sociological laws 
may be hoped for. The attempts to base laws upon the larger 
movements, the architectonic forms in which man’s comparatively 
brief history has been cast, have all been defective for lack of 
comparable data, for each phenomenon is almost unique. From 
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myriads of smaller groups of all kinds, throughout the world and in 
every age, we should be able to compare, and interpret more 
solidly, the phenomena of group formation and behavior. 

Current or recent events are specially suitable for analysis by 
undergraduates, and the material is easily available. Giddings’ 
Readings in Descriptive and Historical Sociology, Thomas’ Source 
Book, the new text by Park and Burgess, and other similar compila- 
tions, contain useful materials for practice in this sort of work 
among undergraduates. 

As suitable material for undergraduates to analyze, the fol- 
lowing are suggested, merely to give a concrete idea of the writer’s 
purpose, through familiar examples. The sources indicated are, 
of course, much abbreviated for the purpose of this article. The 
extent to which sources may be expanded for undergraduates 
depends on the size of class and the resources of the library. 


1. The Steel Strike of 1919 

a) The Pittsburgh Survey 
b) Accounts of previous strikes in the locality 
c) The Stockholders’ Report 
d) The Interchurch Reports 
e) The Great Steel Strike—W. Z. Foster 
f) Rebuttals 
g) Public opinion and the press 
h) Labor and steel journals 

. The Open Shop Crusade of 1920-21 
a) Bulletins of the National Association of Manufacturers 
b) Labor and trade journals 
c) Liberal journals 
d) Daily press 
e) Direct correspondence 

. President Wilson’s Industrial Conferences 
a) Journals of period preceding, during, between, and following the 

conferences 

b) Wilson’s messages 
c) Reports of the second conference 

. A Community Chest Campaign 
a) Publicity 
b) Planning documents 
c) Direct observation 
d) Reports of results 
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. A Socialist Mass Meeting, a College Y.M.C.A. evangelical or student 
volunteer campaign, and a religious revival* 
. The First Revolutionary steps 
a) In America 
b) In France 
c) In Russia 
. The Haymarket Riots 
. Civil War in West Virginia 
. The Lane Plan for Soldier Colonization (1919) 
. The Student Revolt in China 


Comparative material should be of particular value to under- 
graduates—whether the comparisons be current or historical or 
both. The project may be subdivided for assignment to students 
either by topic or by source material. Both forms of assignment 
have certain obvious values as discipline. A small intensive 
individual problem should be required as a term paper from each 
student. Such a course implies, of course, at least one previous 
course in social theory. 

For graduate students, after a practice problem or two for those 
who have not had such undergraduate work as is outlined above, 
the student should select some period or episode for which detailed 
documentary material is available, and should interpret every 
minute step in the light of the entire schedule. As the scene 
shifts, the same schedule may have to be filled out again, so that 
the complete picture, like active moving pictures, will be got 
from a series of blending impressions. 

For graduates, working as individuals, there are unlimited 
quantities of documents ready, authenticated by competent histor- 
ians. A series of sources such as that projected some years ago by 
Giddings and Shotwell should prove invaluable both for teachers 
and for students of all grades.” 

If a group of advanced students are available, a larger situation 
may be undertaken, and the sources, topics, or stages be subdivided 
among the group in some way such as will best serve both students 


* For those following, not even abbreviated sources are here mentioned. 


2 Of those so far published by Dr. Shotwell, Hellenic Civilization, compiled by 
Botsford and Sihler, is probably best for the purpose here mentioned. (Columbia 
University Press.) 
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and study. Or similar episodes, assigned to each, might be closely 
compared. Co-operation and even a joint seminar with the history 
department should be useful. Units suitable for graduate analysis 
(for theses or joint group-study topics) might be such as the 
following: 


. The Code of Hammurabi 

. The Age of Pericles 

. The Revolt of the Maccabees 

. The Children’s Crusade 

. The Peasant Revolt 

The Oxford Movement 

. The Constitutional Convention (1789) 

. The Anti-Slavery Movement 

. The Origins of the Spanish American War 
. The Career of Disraeli 


Here, however, the reader should note the danger of slipping 
back into the selective method, which is inevitably colored by the 
interests and ideas of the selectors. 

Far preferable, if there be any chance of continuity from year 
to year for cumulative results, would be a systematic and exhaustive 
study of an entire century for an entire area.‘ Only by such 
methods will sociology eventually cover its possible, rightful, and 
required data, and, in a measure, catch up with the increasingly 
complex material of the present day. 


It will be noted that socio-analysis is not accomplished merely 
by pointing out the social economic significance of events. That 
sort of thing is done, and done splendidly, by the Survey and other 
more or less liberal periodicals. This is not the same as pointing 
out the sociological significance of events. In Ward’s usage, 
socio-analysis is in the field of pure sociology, while editorial 
analysis for social workers and citizens is apt to partake of applied 
sociology. 

Nor is socio-analysis of a contemporary situation to be confused 
with the ordinary social survey. The usual social survey seeks and 
counts and formulates largely the crude physical phenomena 
which are considered indexes of standards, of welfare, and of 


*Cf. A. W. Small, The Meaning of Social Science, V1. 
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efficiency. While certain facts are germane to both sorts of study, 
the survey as so far developed omits conspicuously the study of 
dynamic and psychological factors such as attitudes, types, scales 
of value, motives, processes; in other words it has little place for 
social behavior. The survey is more “‘practical,’”’ but would be 
still more so if it were able to include such material; just as case- 
work would be more effective if it included behavioristic or psycho- 
analytic studies. The survey has inclined to be more statistical 
.than is the socio-analytic study, but this is a temporary contrast, 
for objective and quantitative indices in social psychology are 
constantly being sought and will eventually be developed and 
standardized. The permanent difference between a survey and 
a socio-analysis lies probably in the immediate planning purpose 
of the former and the motives of general science in the latter— 
curiosity, collection, analysis, comparison, classification, generaliza- 
tion, prophecy, experiment, eventual control. 

This sort of quest is also, in some respects, a different enterprise 
from anything we associate with the work of such different men as 
Henry Adams or Wells or Buckle, or Giddings or Montesquieu or 
Robinson or Carleton Parker or Frazer or Thomas or Ross or 
Commons or Fitch or Patten or Machiavelli or Kidd. Yet there 
is nothing basically new about the idea. Aristotle may be said to 
foreshadow this sociological interpretation of history. The writer 
is merely urging the development of such devices as will extend 
our legitimate field of sociological effort and our horizon of truth. 


| 
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ABSTRACT 


Is there a connection between social work and religion? This is denied by the 
pietistic mind that fails to see the natural basis of the supernatural world and the 
materialistic mind that sees in religion only a philosophy, not a living of life. The 
truth holds the middle place since religion is Restos the observance of the law of 
God in the orderly use of all material and spiritual powers. This is synonymous with 
social welfare. Social works benefits the individual through the group by scientific 
thought and action. This does not impair religious values but multiplies them. 
Theoretically the motive of religion and the method of social work sublimate and 
reinforce each other and practically this has been so in the church since the beginning. 
This is verified by the early communism of the church, the foundations of monasteries, 
the organization of parishes and gilds, and most of all by the age-long experience of 
the universal church, which through its hierarchy places the advantages of its organiza- 
tion at the disposal of every adherent. Religion exalts the organization of social work 
when it gives it a supernatural motive, and social work augments the practice of 
religion when social work properly fulfils its functions. Social work and religion alike 
tend to a normal life in a normal world, to the physical, mental, and moral develo 
ment of man. Social work aims in particular that man have life; religion that he 
have it abundantly. 


The miracle of the loaves and fishes well symbolizes the doc- 
trine of religion and the practice of social work. The multitude 
foliowed the Divine Master, allured by his gospel and he, seeing 
their need, wrought a miracle. He had compassion on the multi- 
tude to whom he broke the bread of life—here was the doctrine of 
religion; he satisfied their temporal needs by well-ordered charity, 
for they were divided into companies of fifty and the fragments 
left over were conserved—here was the practice of social work. 
Did religion and social work meet in the desert of Judea and have 
they since that time traveled the Christian centuries together ? 

Has social work, that is, organized effort for the welfare of the 
masses, a religious value? There are two classes of people who 
say that it has not; there are two types of mind that deny it. One 
type is the religious mind that fails to see religion in social work 
because there is not always the direct contact of him who gives 
and him who receives, and because of the frequent absence of a 
directly spiritual end. They see religion in the priestly missioner 
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who carries the gospel and civilization to the South Sea Islanders, 
but they fail to see religion in the social worker who brings sunshine 
into the hovels of the slums and hope into the hearts of its outcasts. 
To them, poverty and a host of other social maladjustments are 
inevitable, like a flood or the measles, and whoever would elimi- 
nate them is flying in the face of immutable natural laws or divine 
truths. They continually call to mind the frailty of man and the 
vanity of his works and with folded hands assure us with resigna- 
tion that here in this vale of tears there is no abiding place and the 
poor we shall have always with us. They do not realize the great 
fact that God is the author of the natural as well as the super- 
natural order, and that the supernatural is always built upon the 
natural. To them, cloistered charity and the giving of alms is 
religion but social work along political and economic lines is at 
best humanitarian. 

The second type of mind, the materialistic, sees in social work 
the summum bonum of all living and the apex of all civilization. 
At times, it even sees in Christ, not of course the Savior of the world 
and the Son of the living God, but a social reformer, who by his 
supreme thought and life gives inspiration to the ages for the 
uplift of humanity. But as for religion, it is poles apart from 
social work, for to the materialistic mind, religion means merely 
an adhesion to wornout creeds, now and then embellished by gor- 
geous ritual or enunciated with lugubrious solemnity. It is true, 
they will say, that the votaries of religion have done and are doing 
some social work but that is apart from their religion and, in fact, 
in spite of it. The very charities of the church to their way of 
thinking have been disastrous to rich and poor alike. The rich 
they have made proud, and the poor they have made paupers. 
One writer tells us that “for eighteen centuries the charitable and 
legislative efforts of society have been pauperizing instead of 
elevating men.”* Lecky in his History of European Morals gravely 
assures us that “in the sphere of simple poverty, it can hardly be 
doubted that the Catholic church has created more misery than it 
has cured” (ll. 95). A more recent writer, the dean of sociology 


* Adams, John Hopkins Hist. Stud. 
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in the University of Missouri, says that ‘‘the charity of the church 
was wholly indiscriminating and therefore evil in its consequences.”’ 

This is not the place to answer these charges, which for the most 
part are founded on a false generalization from isolated facts and 
a want of distinction between motive and accomplishment—a 
twentieth-century standard is expected and demanded of the 
tenth. To such writers, religion is a thing remote and has no com- 
fort for the present life; it only teaches patient endurance for the 
ills of time, promising in their stead the glories of eternity; to 
them religion is the Great Deluder, having ever upon her lying 
lips the assurance that in heaven the poor will be rich, the sick 
will be healed and the sorrowing will be filled with joy. 

It would seem that the truth, like virtue, holds a middle place 
between these extremes; that social work is not necessarily religious 
nor necessarily mundane; that it may have a religious value and 
that it has such precisely in as far as it is inspired by religious 
motives and helps to fulfil the designs of God by bringing normal 
living into the lives of mortal men. 

What then is the connection between religion and social work ? 
Religion is the expression of the relations between God and man, 
and social work, which is organized effort, for the benefit of society, 
may be and often is, the concrete expression of religion in a large 
and constructive way. By religion we mean the recognition of the 
dependence of the creature on the Creator and the working out of 
the divine economy in ourselves and in others. Religion means 
simultaneously the happiness of man and the glory of God; it 
means that through the proper use of creatures,man comes to the 
Creator; this means that the earth and its fulness is for man, that 
singly and collectively, he may rise to the full stature of humanity 
in bod:7, mind, and spirit; religion means that the wealth of the 
world should be so distributed by secondary causes that every child 
of Adam should enjoy an equality of opportunity, so as to guarantee 
as Leo XIII said, “a human minimum of frugal comfort.” 

This guaranty depends on many factors; on human personali- 
ties and equations, on the liberality or parsimony of nature, and 
more particularly, on the free will of other men—hence the inequali- 
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ties among men and the vicissitudes of their fortunes. Whenever 
the stern laws of justice and the fixed forces of nature fail to give 
this minimum of human happiness, then the precepts of charity 
and the fruits of science should supplement in the name of human 
brotherhood that which is wanting. This it does by relief, by 
rehabilitation, and best of all by preventive measures. Here is 
the sphere of social work; here it aims at the normal life and here 
is its union with religion. 

History, alas! shows that all too frequently the masses of 
mankind have been denied a minimum of human happiness; the 
wisdom of economic laws and political control have been insufficient 
and it has always remained for the hand and heart of charity to 
relieve distress and sorrow. When this relief was administered to 
large groups with plan and method and with vision for the future 
it was social work, social work nourished with the milk of human 
kindness. If the motive was God, it was charity; if the motive 
was man, it was philanthropy, leading to the vestibule of religion. 

Religion is primarily concerned with the kingdom within us, 
with our intentions and motives, and thus touches even our indiffer- 
ent acts. No less a teacher than the Great Apostle tells us that 
“‘whether you eat, or drink, or whatsoever else you do, do all to 
the glory of God.” If these acts can be made meritorious surely 
acts done for our neighbor, done efficiently, with knowledge of 
causes and effects, and bringing benedictions to multitudes can be 
meritorious. Surely, social work may have a religious value. 
Moreover, it would seem that such acts would be capable of a 
value multiplied as many times as the number of persons they touch 
and the benefits they confer. Their intelligence and efficiency 
should not militate against their religious value, on the contrary 
this value is vastly increased by these very methods. 

Systematic social work, unlike personal charity, reaches out to 
unnumbered thousands, is imitated and repeated in many lands, 
continued and enlarged during many years, and thus brings bless- 
ings to thousands yet unborn. We need but recall the superlative 
blessings that have come in critical hours and without condescension 
to needy families, through such socialized legislation as mothers’ 
pension funds, workingmen’s compensation acts, and child labor 
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laws, to realize their contributions to the fundamentals of religion. 
With Christian zeal we may well envy the men and women who are 
responsible for putting these rehabilitating and preventive laws 
upon our statute books. 

If social work is narrowly conceived as merely cold-blooded 
technique applied to human problems, it is a misnomer. Such 
work will but scratch the surface and defer the solution of problems 
to another day. Back of it must be charity for man, rooted in 
the love of God, the bond that makes all mankind kin, for all of 
us may at some time or another be in need of charity as well as 
dispensers of it. Even the strongest among us is dependent on 
the civilization of the past and the social organization of the 
present, for against the primal forces of nature and adverse 
circumstances, we are powerless. After all has been said, our 
whole civilization is the heritage of the ages, for we live not only 
by the accumulated knowledge and experience of the past but by 
its sympathy and love as well. Man by nature is a social being 
and it is not surprising that the first command of the Old Law was 
a social one, “‘increase and multiply” and that the last aspiration 
of the New Law was likewise a social one, “I wish—to be 
anathema—for my brother.” Singly, we are barbarian, collectively 
we are civilized! 

The charity of religion as well as the needs of nature makes us 
all neighbors in a mighty universe of God. It is an elemental 
fact that social work devoid of religious influences is greatly 
hampered and prone to failure. Such an eminent authority as 
Edward T. Devine tells us that the only solution of the poverty 
problem is the religious one and continuing he says 
that we may have religious treatment of poverty, the first essential of all is 
that we shall have a religion—a militant, aggressive religious faith, with its 
deacons and prophets, with its sacraments and sanctions, with its hopes and 
promises, aye, with its commandments and terrors; a historical religion with 
its festivals and fast days, its holidays and holy days, a religion which makes 
appeal to reason and to tradition, which commands our loyalty and sanctifies 


our fellowship; such a religion as Christianity, purified of superstition and 
enriched by science, along among the historic faiths, offers to our American 


people." 
* The Spirit of Social Work, p. 173. 
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This is true because the essence of religion in practice means 
the forgetting of self in the interest of our fellow-men. Christ 
equalized the love of neighbor with the love of God for his second 
commandment was like unto the first, and he elevated every deed 
done to the least of his brethren as a deed done unto himself. 
Sympathy and liberality among the Gentiles and Jews of antiquity 
were always in honor, but it remained for Christ to link in one 
common law, charity to man and worship to God. Christ would 
have us even forget himself in the interest of our brother, telling 
us to leave our offering at the altar to reconcile first our brother 
whom we have offended. Ina word, the ideal of religion is charity 
to our brother and the ideal of social work is this same charity 
made efficient by study and method and applied to many brethren. 
Hence religion as found in the Christian church has always included 
social work, being the outgrowth of its doctrines and traditions, 
so that it may be said without exaggeration that the history of the 
church is coincident with the history of social service. 

Hardly had the church been established when its tenets of 
brotherhood led to a communistic life wherein all shared alike the 
goods of this world. This naturally led to systematized charity 
work in which the deacons and deaconesses besides assisting at the 
divine services, visited and aided the poor, the sick, the widowed, 
and the prisoner. Emerging from the catacombs, the church 
marched through northern Europe with her newly founded religious 
orders, and established centers of religion which became centers of 
civilization because she imitated her Founder, who cared for the 
body to make it worthy of the soul. The religious orders taught 
the gospel of work as well as the value of prayer and turned the 
wildernesses of the northern hordes into gardens of civilization. 
Truly has a recent writer said: ‘The monasteries and cathedrals 
were vast because of the enormous part they played in common life 
and the incredible throngs that came to them for worship and to 
claim their ministrations.’” 

With the organization of parishes, social work was always the 
handmaid of religion since visits to the poor and the sick were 
associated with the Eucharist and Extreme Unction. Bishops were 


* Ralph Adams Cram, The Substance of Gothic, p. 105. 
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careful that alms were not given without an examination of details 
and the abuse of charity was prevented by obliging strangers to 
present letters of recommendation and show their good faith by a 
willingness to work. Orphans and foundlings were adopted into 
Christian families and poor boys intrusted to reliable masters for 
vocational education. With St. James religion meant “to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their tribulation and to keep one’s self 
unspotted from this world.” 

During the Middle Ages new social problems were met by new 
methods in the organizations of guilds which were partly religious 
and partly social. These developed provisions for every form of 
human misery and suffering along preventive lines, hardly appreci- 
ated in our day. Even Virchow reluctantly admitted “that it was 
reserved for the Catholic church and above all for Innocent III 
not only to open the bourse of Christian charity and mercy in all 
its fulness, but also to guide the life-giving stream into every branch 
of human life in an ordered manner.’* The guilds established loan 
banks, legal bureaus, day nurseries, homes for the aged, and when 
later on these agencies relaxed their zeal or depreciated in their 
methods, the Council of Trent renewed the ancient precepts of the 
church by reminding all bishops to support in true Christian 
spirit social work in all its phases. When problems of human 
distress in crowded cities and towns became more massive and 
complex and demanded new methods and institutions, it was the 
church who organized the hospital and the asylum, expressing in 
socialized activity the spirit of religion. Ralph Adams Cram 
commenting on this period says, “‘education, mercy, medical 
science, charity, hospitality, and all the arts were centered in 
religious houses which also acted as guardians for orphans and 
minors.’” 

Since the eighteenth century, the state has supplanted the 
church in many fields of social endeavor, not because the church 
was indifferent or had renounced her holy heritage, but because 
most of the poverty and distress arising from the industrial revolu- 
tion were the outcome of political and economic conditions over 
which the church had no control. This situation still obtains and 


Walsh, Popes and Science, p. 256. 2 Cram, op. cit., p. 105. 
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yet today, as in the past, every forward movement for the weaker 
members of society is inaugurated by the church or private initiative 
because the unwieldy and impersonal state is content to follow 
where they lead. Even when social work is completely secularized, 
it is not wholly divorced from religion because its inspiration, its 
growth, and its glory have been religious. Practical reasons induce 
the state to distribute the fruit whose seed was planted and whose 
flower blossomed in the church. Often, too, through individual 
interest the spirit of religion is found in the charities of the state 
and then it adds to its efficiency a tender touch that neither 
salary nor science can supply. The fact to be noted is that the 
rapid growth of the church among the nations was due in a great 
measure to the group thinking and group acting of her leaders, 
which brought to the faithful spiritual and temporal blessings alike. 
Thus does the church bring to the least of her children the service 
of the mammoth machinery of her whole organization. From 
pope to parish priest with precept and counsel, with dogma and 
ritual, with hospital and hospice, she enriches the life of every 
Christian, bringing into that life the highest thought and the widest 
experience of well-nigh two thousand years. Religion exalts organi- 
zation and organization augments religion. 

Deeds speak more eloquently than words and the church, which 
preached with St. James that “faith without works is dead” 
naturally expressed herself in works of social extent. Eminently has 
she done so since her foundation and with the flame of the spirit 
has she sanctified her deeds for so was she taught by her Founder, 
who through the healing of the body cured the sores of the soul. 
But healings like miracles are rare exceptions. ‘The message and 
mission of Christ, in addition to their sublime supernatural aims, 
made likewise for the establishment of a better natural world in 
which by means of commandment and counsel the evils of the body 
and of soul should be so prevented that all the children of Adam 
might enjoy length of days and normal life. This, therefore, is a 
legitimate part of religion’s purpose—that man may have life and 
have it abundantly. 

To attain this abundant life, man must possess his rights and 
fulfil his duties and here too religion is the champion of the one as 
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well as of the other. No one arranges for his own coming into the 
world; he is brought in by nature’s own process. Therefore 
nature owes him a proper human living, leading to life’s proper 
end. Religion must be concerned that every human being"shall 
have a normal measure of health, education, recreation, and even 
of work, for without these natural foundations it is impossible 
rightly to rear the supernatural edifice of the spirit. The church 
has at all times been solicitous about these natural foundations, 
voicing her concern in dogmas and the declarations of ecumenical 
councils, in the encyclicals of popes and the pastorals of bishops, 
but most of all in the consecration of the lives of multitudes of her 
men and women, who by national and even international organiza- 
tions, have given a service to mankind that has been the admiration 
of the world. 

We are all our brother’s keeper and although modern conditions 
may have segregated rich and poor, we still have the obligation to 
succor our less fortunate brother. Today, his number is legion and 
we can for the most part single him out only through social work; 
only collectively and vicariously can we pay our debt of Christian 
charity. Religion sees in the poor and the wayward, in the sick 
and the alien, not merely creatures of our common mortality but 
children of our heavenly Father, children in whom is the image of 
God; and social science offers to religion, methods, the best that 
men have devised and tested. 

We belong to a brotherhood, whose eldest brother is Christ; 
we preach his service and sacrifice, which means that when our 
brother asks help, there is no service of heart or mind too slight, 
no sacrifice of purse or person too great. Our Savior has set the 
goal, “Greater love than this no man hath, that a man lay down 
his life for his friend.” This is the zenith of religion and this is 
the spirit that gives social work, besides its innate worth, a value 
almost without measure. 


TECHNIQUE AS APPROACH TO SCIENCE'— 
A METHODOLOGICAL NOTE 


ALBION W. SMALL 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


Irresponsible uses of the term “science.” Requirements of precision in use of 
the term. The so-called social “‘sciences” fall far short of these requirements. Most 
of pretended social “science” is “rationalization.”” Treatment of our various programs 
of social research as /echniques only would be a step toward responsible science. What 
they are more than techniques, and the accumulations from use of techniques, is 


padding. 


We do not have “science”’ by virtue of having a wish for 
“‘science,’’ still less by virtue of having a wish to be known as hav- 
ing “science.”’ 

We do not have “science” by virtue of having honest curiosity 
about something, nor even by virtue of persistent effort to find out 
how that curiosity may be satisfied. 

“Science” is a relative term. If we should define it in the 
nearest conceivable approach to an absolute sense, the formula 
would have to be after this fashion: Science is a completely objec- 
tive representation of the totality of phenomena, in all their relations. 

Thus science in its utmost perfection would be all reality as it 
is reflected in omniscient mind. If we are right in believing that 
the cosmos is essentially unitary, then science in the absolute 
sense would be one. It would be a composite view of all the 
different phases of relationships which are embraced in the cosmos. 
Science would be what philosophy has always tried to be. 

Science as we know it, science as we actually apply the term, 
is imperfect, approximate, fragmentary, provisional, and tentative, 
in the degree in which its content falls short of the comprehensive- 
ness demanded by the formula. 

Accordingly, in ordinary usage we have a scale of meanings for 
the term “‘science’’ descending through innumerable gradations 


t This is a passage from an introductory lecture on “General Sociology.” 
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from the most unlimited interpretation to the sense of a minutely 
restricted art, or technique, or even knack. We not only speak of 
the ‘‘science’’ of mathematics, or of physics, but we speak of the 
“science” of medicine, the “science” of agriculture, the “‘science”’ 
of history, the “‘science’’ of statistics, the “science” of penology, 
the “science” of education, the “science” of hog-raising, the 
“science”’ of football, and the “science”’ of bridge. 

No one is entitled to believe that he thinks validly about any 
subject—or as we say, thinks scientifically—unless he is able to 
use words with consistent precision. Precise language and precise 
thought go together. So do slipshod language and _ slipshod 
thought. To understand the restricted sense in which the term 
“science”’ is applicable to one’s occupation, is to understand in 
something like the same measure the gradations of relationships 
with all reality in which one’s occupation is involved. In so far 
as we are aware that the relationships which are most obvious in 
our field of activity run into unexplained connections with any 
phase of reality which is beyond, we are facing the fact that our 
activities cannot be fully expressed in terms of what we know 
about them; they cannot be the subject-matter of “‘science”’ in 
an absolute sense; because the marginal relationships of our activi- 
ties or of our interests which we have not fully explored are demon- 
stration of the partialness of what we have explored. 

For convenience we always divide reality into two phases. We 
call these by some variation of the terms, the physical and mental 
spheres of reality. By this most general division of knowledge we 
at once advertise the partialness of any alleged “‘science”’ of either 
of the two aspects of reality. Suppose some of us had learned all 
there is to know about those relationships into which, so far as 
we have ascertained, mind does not enter, and on the other hand, 
suppose others of us had learned all there is to know about those 
relationships in which, so far as we have ascertained, physical cause 
and effect are conditional but not decisive. Suppose no one had 
meanwhile learned more than we now know about the precise 
relations between these two types of phenomena in the real world. 
Obviously our physical “science” on the one hand, and our human 
or psychical “science” on the other, would be to that extent 
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incomplete. Some people would have made out one range of 
relationships, other people would have made out another range of 
relationships, but neither would be able to account for the relation- 
ships which they would be obliged to think of as existing between 
the two aspects of reality. | 

But our limitations are much closer than this. Not to speak 
further of relations presumed to be purely physical, nor of relations 
which we treat as blendings of the physical and the mental—such 
as all that now eludes our search in the zone of relationships between 
heredity and personality, or everything like the connection between 
climate or digestion, for instance, and mental states—there remain 
in the realm of relationships between historical tradition and con- 
temporary interests, between culture and economics and politics, 
between social strata, between races and nations and civilizations, 
immeasurable masses and intricacies of facts and interrelations 
which it is desirable to bring under the aspect of “‘science.”” The 
first step toward that achievement should be recognition and 
admission that only the most distant approaches have thus far 
been made to that consummation. All that we call “social science” 
in any of its divisions—anthropology, history, psychology, politics, 
economics, sociology, etc., etc.—is relatively inchoate, relatively 
fragmentary, relatively insulated. Reasons for this are not far to 
seek. The range of human phenomena is so wide, the interweav- 
ings of human relations are so complicated, that we may easily 
lose ourselves in contemplation of aspects of them, and become 
unable to entertain the idea that the aspects in which we are chiefly 
interested are not sufficient unto themselves. We elaborate pro- 
grams of investigating these detached aspects of human experience, 
and we presently become convinced that our procedure with this 
excerpt from reality is “‘science.”” Our procedure may be orderly 
and valid as far as it goes. In that degree and in that sense it is 
‘*science”; but it is nevertheless fractional and impotent. It ends 
merely in vivisection of reality, not in revivifying reality. 

Characteristic of the pseudo-scientific state of mind in which 
this partialism leaves us, is failure to apprehend even the most 
general relations between cardinal divisions of our rudimentary 
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social science. In a recent official publication one of our leading 
universities perpetrates the collocation—‘‘history and _ social 
science.” If the science of people had cut its wisdom teeth, that 
monstrosity would be as impossible as “algebra and mathematics.” 
The naiveté which permitted it reminds us of the catalogue of a 
certain southern college which thirty years ago carried in its 
faculty list the item: “ , Professor of History, Ancient and 
Natural.” 

In his book, The Mind in the Making, the historian James 
Harvey Robinson has this definition of a term: “‘Rationalizing is 
the self-exculpation which occurs when we feel ourselves, or our 
group, accused of misapprehension or error” (p. 44). He continues 
(p. 47): “‘And now the astonishing and perturbing suspicion 
emerges that perhaps almost all that has passed for social science— 
political economy, politics, and ethics—in the past, may be brushed 
aside by future generations as mainly rationalizing. John Dewey 
has already reached this conclusion in regard to philosophy." 
Veblen’? and other writers have revealed the various unperceived 
presuppositions of the traditional political economy, and now comes 
an Italian sociologist, Vilfredo Pareto, who, in his huge treatise on 
general sociology, devotes hundreds of pages to substantiating a 
similar thesis affecting all the social sciences. This conclusion may 
be ranked by students of a hundred years hence as one of the several 
great discoveries of our age. It is by no means fully worked out, 
and it is so opposed to nature that it will be very slowly accepted 
by the great mass of those who consider themselves thoughtful. 
I am personally fully reconciled to this newer view. Indeed, it 
seems to me inevitable that just as the various sciences of nature 
were, before the opening of the seventeenth century, largely masses 
of rationalizations to suit the religious sentiments of the period, 
so the social sciences have continued even to our own day to be 
rationalizations of uncritically accepted beliefs and customs. 

“It will become apparent as we proceed that the fact that an idea 
is ancient and that it has been widely received is no argument in its 

* Reconstruction in Philosophy. 

* The Place of Science in Modern Civilization. 

3 Traité de Sociologie Générale, passim. 
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favor, but should immediately suggest the necessity of carefully testing 
it as a probable instance of rationalization.” 

It would be a long step toward objectivity or positivity or 
““science”’ in the ultimate sense, if all who now call themselves 
social scientists of any sort would agree not to speak of their pursuits 
as “sciences” but would refer to them less pretentiously as 
techniques. To begin with, it would force us into self-criticism of 
our various techniques. If we should tell ourselves the full truth 
about the condition of our working plants, there would be a flood 
of voluntary scientific bankruptcies. 

It would be a further step if we should agree to use the term 
“social science”’ consistently as that beginning of federated search 
after knowledge in which all the techniques that penetrate into 
phases of the human reality are learning to co-operate. In so far 
as they are valid and responsible procedures in the pursuit of know]l- 
edge, these disciplines are first and foremost fechniques only. 
What they are more, is a question of fact to be determined by 
inspection in each particular case. What they are more is either 
the appropriate consequent of the responsibile use of a technique, 
or it is a meretricious amplification of technical results by assem- 
bling around them accumulations from sources which may or may 
not be of the same rank. For example, a given historian may 
have employed an appropriate technique upon the sources of evi- 
dence pertinent to certain occurrences in the decade 1830-40. He 
may have relied upon hearsay evidence with reference to certain 
occurrences in the decades 1770-90. He may have organized his 
credulity about the earlier period into his technically authenticated 
findings about the later, and made the combination the nucleus of 
what he calls the “history” of the period 1770-1870. As we 
express this fictitious instance for illustration, the illusion is so 
apparent that it could deceive no one, yet the equivalent of this 
hypothetical case is one of the most frequent weaknesses in all sorts 
of writing about human life. In actual practice the fallacy is not 
so wide open to inspection. It consequently deceives not only the 
public but the deceivers. In further consequence it has come about 


* Robinson here calls attention to a real tendency, but he draws from it an extreme 
conclusion. I shall state my own modification later. 
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that what has passed as authorative in any one of the divisions of 
social science, has often been at best a nondescript compound of 
x parts scientific findings and y parts amateurish padding. More- 
over, y may not only be many times in excess of x as to bulk, but 
it may be made up of variously impertinent elements, from the 
inertly encumbering to the malignantly corrupting. 

This course will treat sociology under the aspect of a technique, 
not as a science. The assertion must be understood throughout 
that this mode of treatment applies to sociology precisely as it 
fits each of the other so-called social sciences, no more, no less. 
No one of these disciplines begins to earn scientific rank until it 
applies a distinctive method to some aspect of the human reality. 
That rank is not confirmed until the findings from operation of the 
method command recognition as necessary to the completion of 
social science in general. Our business in this course is to explain 
the essential character of the sociological technique—its apparatus 
and processes cannot be described in detail in the time at our 
disposal—and to indicate in a general way how understanding of 
human life may be enlarged by use of this technique in co-operation 
with the techniques adapted to investigation of phases of the human 
reality which are aside from the sociological center of attention. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The American Sociological Society was represented at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Council of Learned Societies held in New York 
on January 28, 1922, by Professor F. Stuart Chapin of Smith College. 
Reports of the officers indicated that the publication of the annual 
bulletin of the Council would have to be delayed owing to the fact that 
official reports of the annual meeting of the Union Académique had not 
yet been received. Aside from the slight financial contributions which the 
Council had been able to make toward the support of international 
undertakings, the chief interest of the Council centered about a proposal 
to study the ways and means of beginning a Dictionary of National 
Biography. It was agreed that America had need of such a publication 
and that the Council was the logical agency to initiate the enterprise. 
A committee was appointed to investigate and report. An arrangement 
has been made with the National Research Council for collaboration in 
reporting doctor’s dissertations on subjects within the fields of learning 
covered by the constituent societies. A committee was appointed to 
consider the proposal of establishing a business corporation for organizing 
along lines of modern business efficiency the distribution and sales of 
journals published by the constituent societies. This proposal was 
made by the representative of a large New York publishing house. A 
representative from the Council was elected to serve as a director of the 
University Center of Research of Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


President James P. Lichtenberger announces the appointment of 
Professor Edward Cary Hayes, University of Illinois, and Professor 
Ross L. Finney, University of Minnesota, as representatives of the 
American Sociological Society upon the joint committee on social studies 
in the public schools. This comittee is constituted by representatives 
from the social science associations. 

The Papers and Proceedings of the sixteenth annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society held at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Decem- 
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ber 27-30, 1921, appears this month under the title “Factors in Social 
Evolution.” 


K6LNER SOCIAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY 

The third issue of the Kélner Social Science Quarterly (Vierteljahrshefte 
fiir Sovialwissenschaften) published by the newly organized Bureau of 
Social Research in K6éln brings further evidence of a new and very lively 
interest in Germany in the fundamental problems of sociology. Number 
three of the first volume contains among others the following articles: 
Rudolph Goldscheid on “The Place of an Evolutionary and Human 
Economy in the System of the Sciences’; L. Stephinger, “The Founda- 
tion of a Science of Society’’; Wilhelm Jerusalem, “A Sociological Theory 
of Knowledge”; W. Wygodzinski, “General Theory of Social Groups’’; 
and Franz Eulenburg, ‘Concerning the Nature of Social Relations.” 


THE CHINESE JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 

Arrangements are being made by the Chinese Sociological Society 
to publish a quarterly journal. The journal will be published in both 
Chinese and English, and will be circulated in foreign countries as well 
as in China. Suggestions, contributions, and other assistance from 
foreign sociologists are especially welcomed. All articles, manuscripts, 
and book reviews, intended for publication should be addressed to the 
editor of the Chinese Sociological Journal, Dr. Yu Tinn Hugh, 23 Chung 
Tieh Chiang Hutung, West City, Peking, China. 


WEEKLY BETTER Times BULLETIN 


A new publication, to be known as the Weekly Better Times Bulletin 
is now issued as a supplement to Better Times, a monthly magazine 
devoted to the activities of the 2,000 charitable and social welfare 
organizations in this city. The weekly bulletin will report the gist of 
the current news of local philanthropic and welfare work, a record of 
social legislation, and all announcements of importance for those actively 
interested in social welfare activities. 

The publication is sponsored by a Board of which Mr. Herbert Hoover 
is chairman and among whose members are Miss Lillian D. Wald, of the 
Henry Street Settlement, Mr. James H. Post, of the new Federation of 
Protestant Child-caring Institutions, Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, of the 
Catholic Charities, Mrs. Sidney C. Borg, of the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropic Societies, Commissioner Bird S. Coler, of the Department 
of Public Welfare, Dr. Thomas J. Riley, of the Brooklyn Bureau of 
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Charities, Mr. William Fellowes Morgan, of the Merchants Association 
and the United Hospital Fund, and Mr. Lawson Purdy, of the Charity 
Organization Society. Mr. George J. Hecht is the editor of the new 
bulletin and Mrs. Gertrude H. Springer, managing editor. A free sample 
copy will be sent to anyone interested on request. The offices are at 100 
Gold Street, New York. 


PEKING NATIONAL TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Dr. Yu Tinn Hugh, general director of the Chinese Sociological 
Society, has been appointed professor of sociology. The chair of soci- 
ology in this college is the first one established among the Chinese 
national colleges. Dr. Yu is now offering the following courses at the 
college: General Sociology, Educational Sociology, and Social Problems. 
Instructions are being given by lectures, as there are no suitable text- 
books in Chinese on the above-mentioned subjects. 


THE CLEVELAND COUNCIL OF SOCIOLOGY 


The Cleveland Council of Sociology is a unique institution. It has 
among its 133 members lawyers, judges, public school teachers, social 
workers, bankers, newspaper and magazine writers and editors, school 
superintendents, real estate brokers, artists, publicity men, printers, 
public accountants, clergymen of various faiths, manufacturers, 
insurance brokers, physicians, secretaries, librarians, court stenog- 
raphers, architects, engineers, physicists, psychologists, mathemati- 
cians, statisticians, and sociologists. 

The Council meets twice a month when it is addressed by one of 
its members or by someone else who can offer a contribution to the 
Council Lively discussions follow these informal addresses. The 
speaker and all who take part in the discussion say what they please, 
since it is a time-honored custom of the club not to have any reporters 
present. 

The Council is a clearing-house on all problems of social interest, 
and nothing more. It takes no partisan stand on any matters and never 
goes on record officially in respect to anything. 

Quoting from a letter from the Secretary, Robert F. Bingham, 
“The Council has been in existence for over twenty years. It has among 
its members such men as Judge George S. Addams of the Juvenile Court, 
Judge Alexander Hadden of the Probate Court, Judge Levine of the 
Common Pleas Court, Judge Silbert of the Municipal Court, Rabbi 
Louis Woolsey, Dr. Maurice Zeligzon, Gerrit A. Beneker [well-known 
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eastern painter of remarkable industrial paintings such as ‘Men Are 
Square’], Walter S. Bigelow, Secretary of the Real Estate Board, 
Benjamin Karr, Editor of the News, R. G. Jones, Superintendent of 
Schools of the City of Cleveland, J. W. McLane, Superintentent of 
Schools of Cleveland Heights, H. B. Schulters, President of the National 
City Bank, Dr. Charles Howe, President of Case School of Applied 
Science and a number of others prominent in city affairs.’—Garry C. 
Myers, Cleveland School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE RESEARCH WoRK OF THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


The Department of Research and Investigations of the National 
Urban League, established about six months ago, has as its program the 
following: (1) Collection of all available social data relating to negroes, 
including pamphlets, bulletins, magazine articles, newspaper clippings, 
special surveys and studies made by other organizations. (2) Making 
and publishing for distribution special studies of specific problems of 
negroes or special aspects of general problems in which negroes are 
involved. (3) Special studies and surveys made for other organizations 
to provide a working basis for their programs and to provide additional 
material for the collection of information on the negro. (4) Establish- 
ment of an information bureau with specific information or directions 
for obtaining such information to be provided on request for students, 
departments of sociology, special study groups, Chambers of Commerce, 
speakers and authors interested in the negro problem. (5) Compilation 
of editorials, recommendations and suggestions for a one-year period to 
indicate the drift of sentiment on the negro question. (6) Maps sum- 
marizing in graphic form, special or general conditions affecting negroes, 
such maps and diagrams to be supplied to interested persons on request. 
(7) Local studies at the request of branches of the Urban League. (8) 
Standardization of the work of various branches of the Urban League. 
(9) Directing of special surveys made by branches of the Urban League. 
(10) Supply instruction sheets for secretaries and heads of various 
departments embodying information pertinent to their work which 
develops from inquiries and a general collection of social information, 
methods and technique. (11) Prepare releases for the press. (12) 
Establish in each local branch a system for collecting local information 
which will be of value both to the local and the national organizations. 

Communications should be addressed to Charles S. Johnson, Di- 
rector of Department of Research and Investigations, National Urban 
League, 127 E. 23d St., New York City. 
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THE RADCLIFFE CHAUTAUQUA SYSTEM DEPARTMENT OF 
CoMMUNITY RESEARCH 

Attention is being attracted to the work of the Radcliffe Chautauqua 
System in Applied Sociology. It is realized that the next few years 
will see the crisis of the Chautauqua Institution because all available 
territory will have been explored and the test of Chautauquas will be 
their ability to stay in a town, not for a few years until the novelty 
dissipates, but for an indefinite period. Such permanence only may be 
attained by developing more fundamental relations with the towns than 
most bureaus now maintain. Among its various services to meet this 
need the Radcliffe Chautauqua System has established a Department 
of Community Research which has the following purposes: 

1. To conduct a survey in its sixteen hundred towns. A Chautauqua 
necessitates co-operation of teachers, ministers, business men, club 
women, and every phase of human activity. Questionnaires and 
charts are used which secure valuable information from these various 
sources. The report for the past season covered several hundred towns, 
and it is expected the published report of next season will cover a thou- 
sand. An institution which so intimately reaches sixteen hundred towns 
could make a contribution of facts to the rural and small towns situation. 

2. To give the material so collected to the Chautauqua representa- 
tives and lecturers, that they might have a more accurate knowledge 
of the field, and thus be more definite and practical in their messages 
to the people. This plan fits well with the Radcliffe idea to preclude 
the old “barnstorming”’ lectures, by having the lecturers meet in demo- 
cratic conference and there choose timely subjects for the coming season. 

3. To promote community consciousness, and give expert assistance 
to the Chautauqua towns. A series of exhibits, one of which is a score 
chart for grading towns, are effectively used during the chautauqua. 
These are sometimes the subject of discussion at a community council 
which is called by the chautauqua people some of whom are experts in 
community affairs. The system desires that in addition to its lectures 
being‘the inspiration of a happier community life, its departments may 
be of expert assistance in realizing the programs, playgrounds, etc., 
which come as the practical result of the inspiration. The towns are 
encouraged to write the Community Department for advice and assist- 
ance on their problems. 

The Community Department will be glad to send its reports and 
exhibit charts to any Departments of Sociology that are interested. 
Address communications to C. M. Eichelberger, The Ratcliffe Chau- 
tauqua System, 907 16th St., NW., Washington, D.C. 
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Cook County JAIL Survey By CHICAGO TRUST 


Dean George W. Kirchwey, of New York, has been engaged by the 
Chicago Community Trust to direct a careful inquiry into the needs of 
a new Cook County Jail. The action of the Community Trust in under- 
taking a jail survey is in compliance with a unanimous resolution of the 
Board of County Commissioners. ‘The question of building a new 
jail and Criminal Court Building has been before the people of Cook 
County for many years,” said Clifford W. Barnes, the chairman of the 
Community Trust, in announcing the plan for a survey. “The present 
jail,” he said, “has long been regarded as unsafe and insanitary and it 
has been condemned by local officers and by visiting criminologists as a 
disgraceful school for crime rather than an instrument for justice. The 
proposal for a bond issue of several million dollars with which to erect 
a new building, however, has been presented to the voters four different 
times in the last seven years and has been defeated each time because 
the issue has not been made clear and no definite plan has been presented. 
It is hoped that the present survey, which has been urged by many civic 
organizations, will clear up the issue and lead to substantial improve- 
ments in our machinery for justice.”’ 

Dean Kirchwey, was for many years professor of law and Dean of 
the Law School at Columbia University, having formerly served in the 
same capacity at the Albany Law School. He was Commissioner of 
Prison Reform, state of New York, in 1913 and 1914 and Warden of 
Sing Sing Prison, New York, 1915 and 1916. Dean Kirchwey will be 
assisted by Winthrop D. Lane, a specialist in surveys of the county 
jails, who attracted particular attention in this field by his survey of 
the county jail system in Kansas and by Mrs. Adena Miller Rich, the 
director, and other members of the staff, of the Community Trust 
Bureau of Survey and Exhibits. Frank D. Loomis, secretary of the 
Community Trust, states that work on the survey will begin in the very 
near future and that at least two months’ time will be required to com- 
plete the study. 


A BroGRAPHYy OF LESTER F. WARD 


“Lester F. Ward: A Personal Sketch” is the subject of a biography 
of the great American sociologist by Emily Palmer Cape, the coeditor 
of Dr. Ward’s last work, Glimpses of the Cosmos. 

The author writes the Journal: “It gives a side of his nature that 
seldom was shown to the world at large. It brings a new vision of the 
man who longed to help humanity onward to greater wisdom and 
finer happiness. It contains letters from men who knew him closely 
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and admired him. All of his students and friends will be glad to welcome 
this book.”’ 

Professor James Q. Dealey writes: “The book will be a delightful 
addition to one’s knowledge of Dr. Ward’s personality.” The volume 
is now in press. Putman is the publisher. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


Considerable feeling recently has been aroused among Texas Baptists 
by charges that Baylor University, their institution of higher learning, 
and particularly Professor Dow, head of the department of Sociology, 
are teaching heresy and infidelity. These charges have been pressed by 
the pastor of a Baptist church in Fort Worth. They are based on state- 
ments alleged to appear in Professor Dow’s book Introduction to the Prin- 
ciples of Sociology. The charges have been published in The Searchlight, a 
publication which claims to be the organ of the church referred to above. 

Analysis of the statements made by the clergyman in the publication 
mentioned indicates that their author either is ignorant of the true signifi- 
cance of the criticized passages in Professor Dow’s book or is attempting 
to use the ignorance of his readers as an opportunity for attracting atten- 
tion to himself as a self-asserted adherent to Baptist orthodoxy. He 
misquotes Professor Dow’s text in such a way as seriously to misrepre- 
sent not only Professor Dow, but also sociology and sociologists in 
general. An illustration is found in one of the published statements 
which refers to the text in question as saying ‘‘that men came from apes.” 

At a recent convention of the Baptists of the state, it was confidently 
expected by many that some action would be taken which would vindi- 
cate Professor Dow and his book. It apparently was considered best, 
however, to avoid open conflict in the convention; so a committee was 
appointed to investigate the situation. 

As a result of the widespread influence in religious circles which the 
false charges have exerted, and the failure of the convention to clear 
his position, Professor Dow has decided that the best interests of the 
denomination, and of Baylor University in particular, as well as the 
value of his future work as a sociologist, will best be fostered and pro- 
tected by his resignation as a member of the university faculty. This 
action has brought forth expressions of deepest regret from faculty, 
president, trustees, and students of the institution, all of whom appear 
to hold their fellow-worker in high esteem. 
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Boston UNIVERSITY 
Professor Ernest R. Groves is giving the two extension courses, one 
in Contemporary Sociology and the other in Social Behavior and Human 
Progress in the second semester. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Professor Albion W. Small has just been elected president of the 
Institut International de Sociologie. The same honor has been con- 
ferred upon two earlier ex-presidents of the American Sociological Society 
Professors Lester F. Ward and Franklin H. Giddings. 


GOUCHER COLLEGE 

Goucher College has been developing in the department of social 
science two branches: one, the training for social work under Dr. Mollie 
R. Carroll, the other the beginnings of a business course under Mr. 
Donald S. Gates, who is from the Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion. In the training for social work, several types of effort have been 
developed. On the academic side the course Methods and Resources 
in Social Work is required of all who are interested in doing field work. 
There are two sorts of field work, that involving college credit and that 
for which no credit is given. The latter type may be begun in the 
Sophomore year and includes settlement clubs and classes. The credit 
work cannot be started until the beginning of the Junior year, when it 
may be taken parallel with the course on Methods and Resources. The 
precredit field work allows the sorting the students somewhat on the 
basis of ability and interest so that an idea as to their stability and 
interest is already secured when they are sent for credit field work, to 
he family case-working agencies of Baltimore. The whole emphasis is 
on continuance of university work after the receiving of a Baccalaureate 
degree. It has been interesting to see how emphasis on the professional 
side of social work is stimulating the undergraduate to further study after 
the four years of college are completed. The more strongly vocational 
become the Junior and Senior years, seemingly the more importance the 
student attaches to advanced training. 

Hand in hand with this development has come the enlargement of 
the Appointments Bureau, formerly one of the functions of the busy 
dean, and now handled by Dr. Iva L. Peters, of our department, who 
has a full-time assistant to take care of the mechanical side of the Bureau. 
Her placement work is not limited to social-science students, but is of 
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immense value in building up the morale of the department. Dr. Peters 
has also worked out a bibliography for her course in Social Origins in 
which she tries to supplement, by bringing up to date, the bibliography 
in Dr. William I. Thomas’ Source Book. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Professor U. G. Weatherly, head of the department of economics and 
sociology in Indiana University, has recently been elected an honorary 
Associé of the Institut International de Sociologie. Mr. Shelley D. Watts, 
formerly with the American Red Cross in this state, has been made an 
assistant professor of sociology. Mr. Robert E. Neff has been appointed 
director of the courses in Indianapolis for the training of social workers. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Frank J. Bruno, executive secretary of the Associated Charities 
of Minneapolis and professorial lecturer in the department of sociology, 
is again acting chairman of the department this year. This is the third 
year which he has served in this capacity. 

Professor Bernard is on leave of absence this year doing a piece of 
research on a grant from Amherst College. 

Associate Professor Elmer taught in the summer school of the Uni- 
versity of Washington the past summer. 

Mr. Charles E. Lively, instructor in sociology, accepted an assistant 
professorship in rural sociology at Ohio State University at the begin- 
ning of the academic year. 

The following new instructors were added to the staff of the depart- 
ment of sociology this year: Mr. George Roussow, of the University of 
Chicago, Mr. L. O. Lantis, of Ohio State University, and Mr. C. L. 
Hoffer, of Iowa State College. Mrs. Lorna B. Chambers and Mr. Hugh 
S. Carter were appointed teaching fellows. 

The total enrolment in sociology, in all divisions of the university 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul, was slightly in excess of 3,500 last year, 
including the summer school. The corresponding enrolment for the 
beginning course totaled over 1,300 for the same period. Rural soci- 
ology had an enrolment of approximately 300, and the advanced theory 
courses enrolled a total of 380 students. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Professor C. A. Ellwood, of the University of Missouri, has recently 
received the first copies of the Japanese translation of his Introduction to 
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Social Psychology. The translation was made under the supervision of 
Professor M. Anesaki, of the Imperial University, Tokyo. This is the 
second of Professor Ellwood’s books to be translated into Japanese, 
The Social Problem having been translated in 1917. 

Professor E. L. Morgan, professor of rural sociology in the University of 
Missouri, was made a member of the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association at its meeting in New Orleans in November. 

Hon. William Volker of Kansas City, has established a graduate 
scholarship paying $300 a year in the department of sociology at the 
University of Missouri. This scholarship is in addition to the regular 
scholarships and fellowships in sociology provided from University funds. 


NorTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
The Association Press announces the publication of a book “The 
Community: an Introduction to the Study of Community Leadership 
and Organization”’ by Professor Edward C. Lindeman. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
The University of Southern California Press announced the publica- 
tion in January of a work The History of Social Thought by Professor 
Emory S. Bogardus. The book is organized into twenty-eight chapters 


which treat of the nature and types of social thinking in successive 
periods from primitive societies to modern sociological investigation. 
TOLEDO UNIVERSITY 
The department of sociology announces the offering in its division 
of social work of three courses by Mrs. June Purcell Guild: Social 
Legislation, Principles of Relief, Delinquency and Corrections. 


MASTER’S THESES AND DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 

In the May issue the Journal will publish the annual list of disserta- 
tions in progress by candidates for higher degrees in departments of 
sociology in universities and colleges in the United States. Blank forms 
requesting this information have been sent to those institutions which 
made returns last year. Departments or persons not receiving these 
forms are invited to assist in making the list complete by supplying the 
following information for candidates for higher degrees: name and 
address; present degrees and institutions conferring; degree sought; 
thesis subject, probable date of completion of dissertation. Address 
Editor, News and Notes, American Journal of Sociology, 58th Street and 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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La Sociologie, sa Nature, son Contenu, ses Attaches. By RENE 
Worms. Paris: Marcel Giard & Cie., 1921. Pp. 164. 

René Worms, editor of the Revue Internationale de Sociologie, has 
sought in this compact little volume to review and criticize the leading 
schools of sociological thought on the continent and in England, since 
Comte and Spencer. The volume is, in its way, a masterpiece. 
Certainly nothing at once so comprehensive and so lucid dealing with 
the fundamental tendencies and doctrines of sociology has ever been 
compressed into the same number of words in English. 

The volume is in three parts: (1) the nature of sociology, (2) the 
content of sociology, (3) the relations of sociology to the other sciences. 
All the fundamental logical problems with which the schools since 
Comte and Spencer have been so insistently concerned are discussed 
under the title, the content of sociology. What these problems are is 
indicated by the chapter headings: “Society and Social Relations’’; 
Fundamental Social Fact”; Reality of Society’; Social 
Contract and Social Organism”; ‘‘The Social Elements”; ‘Social 
Life”; Social Evolution”; ‘Sociological Methods”; ‘Sociological 
Laws.” These are the problems. The solutions can only be indicated. 

Sociology is, according to the author, essentially what Comte and 
Spencer conceived it to be, a philosophy, that is to say, an interpreta- 
tion of facts rather than a method of investigation and research; a 
criticism of fundamentals rather than an organized body of knowledge. 
Sociology is, in the words of the author, ‘a synthesis of the special 
social sciences.”” It defines their boundaries, elucidates and makes 
intelligible their differing points of view and methods. Sociology is at 
once the base and the summit of the special sciences. “It is the point 
from which their paths diverge and the point to which they again con- 
verge when they have completed their several tasks.” 

This symmetry and completeness with which the whole edifice of the 
social sciences is conceived is characteristic of the author’s point of view 
and of the volume as a whole. Sociology is conceived, not as a single 
science, but as a system of knowledge, a logical construction which has 
rather the character of a work of art than of an instrument for gaining 
further knowledge. In this system the crude facts are products of the 
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special social sciences. They furnish the materials out of which the 
sociological edifice is constructed. Among these sciences the author 
enumerates the following: social or, as the geographers are beginning 
to call it, human geography, a study of the physical environment in its 
relations to social groups; demography, a study of populations, their 
numbers, distribution, and the phenomena which determine them; 
ethnography, the study of races; finally that “very recent science”’ 
sometimes called social morphology, which is concerned with the study 
of social groups within the limits of the nations, i.e., professions, classes, 
associations. These are special sciences which describe the physical 
structure of society. On the other hand, there are the special sciences 
concerned with human relations as they exist within the limits of this 
physical structure. These are economics; ethnology, the science of cus- 
tom, “of which the study of family life is a branch”; the science of 
religions; the history of the sciences, letters, and the arts, the science 
of law and the history of right; political science. 

Sociology stands in relation to the special social sciences in the same 
relation that cosmology does to the special physical sciences or that 
biology does to botany, zoélogy, and natural history. In short, soci- 
ology, according to Worms, with certain modifications and refine- 
ments, remains what it was for Comte and Spencer, not science in the 
sense that physics or psychology are sciences, but a philosophy. 

To conceive sociology in these terms, however, is to ignore every 
recent movement and tendency in sociology outside of France and Eng- 
land. It takes no account, for example, of the writings of that very 
original and stimulating student of social life, the late Georg Simmel, 
whose sociology is the source and inspiration of a very enterprising new 
school of sociological thought in Germany. For Simmel and his followers 
sociology is neither history nor philosophy but an empirical science, since 
it assumes that the subject-matter of sociology is just those abstract and 
typical forms of association which, as crystallized in custom and tradi- 
tion, may be described, classified, and eventually explained as the prod- 
ucts of sociological processes—processes to which Simmel gives the very 
general name of social interaction. 

An adequate statement of present sociological tendencies can hardly 
neglect the disposition of students to direct attention less to society and 
more to social groups. In these social groups the social processes opera- 
tive in the evolution of humanity assume forms at once characteristic 
and definite, so that it is possible to analyze and describe them, even to 
experiment with them. Under these circumstances sociology tends to 
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assume the character of a natural science. It seeks to study social 
groups as the botanist studies plants or the zodlogist studies animals. 

These divergent tendencies represented, on the one hand, by the 
present volume and on the other by various expressions of individual 
European and American writers raise the question whether sociology 
will continue in the future to be what it has been in the past, namely, a 
social philosophy, an interpretation of life, a formulation of social 
programs, a council at once of prudence and of perfection, or whether it 
will seek to be—what it has always professed to be—a positive science, 
based on an empirical study of human nature—human nature as revealed 
in historical events, and as represented, on the one hand, in the customs, 
cultures, and traditional life of social groups and, on the other, in the 
personalities and characters of individual men so far as these are the 
product of social processes and so far as they are integral elements in 
the existing social organizations. 

It seems that in the long run sociology, for practical as well as 
logical reasons, cannot continue to be both philosophy and natural 
science; it cannot at the same time define our wishes and describe the 
facts of social life; it cannot at once tell us what we ought to do and what 
we can. There was a time, and not so long ago, when philosophy and 
history included within their circles all knowledge, whether of the 
physical or of the social universe. The individual sciences, however, 
as they succeeded in defining their points of view, delineating their 
several fields of observation and creating systematic methods for research, 
so that they were able not merely to formulate hypotheses but to test 
them, have invariably separated themselves from philosophy, with its 
practical, moral, and political interests, and have sought to describe and 
explain, rather than interpret, facts. The same motives which have 
brought this about in other fields seem likely to bring about the separa- 
tion between social philosophy and social science. For the author of 
this volume, however, sociology is social philosophy. 

RoBErT E, PARK 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Sociology and Ethics. The Facts of Social Life as the Source of 
Solutions for the Theoretical and Practical Problems of Ethics. 
By Epwarp Carey Hayes, Ph.D., LL.D. New York: 

D. Appleton & Company, 1921. Pp. viiit+354. $3.00. 
Professor Hayes has attempted in this volume something which is 
much needed—to provide a firm, scientific basis for ethics. He rightly 
finds that basis in scientific sociology. His thesis is that knowledge of 
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the interdependent life of men will reveal the worth and meaning of 
life and will supply it with direction and motive, quite independently 
of theological beliefs or metaphysical theories. Not that Professor 
Hayes denies the value of religion for the ethical life; but he would have 
religion find its firmest root in the values of the social life rather than in 
metaphysical beliefs. He demands an ethics, and so by implication a 
religion, which grows up out of the facts of life rather than out of beliefs 
concerning a supernatural and transcendental world. Such an ethics will 
be sociological and will take the natural science view of life for granted. 
It will recognize causation in the moral world not less than in the physical 
world. It will cordially accept the results of modern science, and will 
find the motives to righteousness in human nature and in the social 
process. In brief, it will seek guidance in the facts of life, not in the facts 
of an imaginary world. Its goal will be not some abstract conception of 
the right, but human welfare. Hence it will center upon the problem 
of “the good for man.”’ 

Such, in briefest outline, is the content of this courageous and inter- 
esting book. That its views will cause protest in some quarters is to be 
taken for granted, but that the author is right in his main thesis no 
sociologist, at least, would dispute. An ethics and a religion which 
grow out of the facts of life as interpreted by modern science are indis- 
pensable for the moral progress of our world, and sociology should aid 
in constituting them. Professor Hayes has done valiant service in 
doing his part along this line. 

It is all the more to be regretted, therefore, that at times his phrasing 
is apt to lead to grave and probably needless misunderstandings. One 
of his chapters, for example, is headed ‘“‘The Residuum of Faith.”’ But 
surely Professor Gerald Birney Smith is more nearly right when he con- 
tends that the world revealed by modern science is richer in the possibili- 
ties of faith than the old supernaturalistic world ever was. This Pro- 
fessor Hayes would probably not deny, only he would express the idea 
differently. Again he would reject the idea of ‘free will’? and sub- 
stitute for it the notion of universal determinism, or determination of 
behavior by antecedent causes. However, Professor Hayes does not 
deny the “causal efficiency of ideas,’ but on the contrary emphasizes 
it. Yet many modern freedomists mean precisely this in their defense 
of the doctrine of free will. They mean by freedom, in other words, 
psychic, or rather rational, determination. Since William James, 
causeless freedom has found few advocates; but many still hold to a 
belief in psychic causation, that is, that the psychic element has causal 
efficiency in the world of our experience. 
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The mind of man has “shied like a frightened horse” not at the idea 
of determinism, and especially not at the idea of self-determinism, but 
rather at the belief in a mechanical determinism which is universal and 
which logically precludes human intelligence and choice from being 
real factors in controlling any situation. The issue is not ‘“causeless 
freedom’ versus “determinism,’’ but psychic determination versus 
mechanistic determination in terms of the laws of mechanics. This 
the author does not make quite clear; and it is to be regretted, as it 
seems certain to the reviewer that he does not mean to endorse the idea 
of a rigid universe controlled simply by mechanical laws. On the 
contrary, he constantly emphasizes the spiritual or psychic nature of 
the social process, and so of all that is involved in the moral life. If 
rightly understood, therefore, there are no concessions in this book to 
a materialism masquerading as modern science. It is rather an attempt 
to show that the ethical and the social are, at bottom, the same thing; 
and as Professor Hayes himself says, they both are spiritual, but not on 
that account outside of the realm of law. Cuartes A. ELLWoop 

UNIVERSITY OF MIssoURI 


New Homes for Old. By S. P. BRECKINRIDGE. “ Americanization 
Studies.”” New York: Harper & Bros., 1921. Pp. xx+356. 
New Homes for Old is the sixth in the series of ten studies in American- 
ization which the Carnegie Corporation has made. The purpose which 
Miss Breckinridge states she had in making the study, and which runs 
through the entire discussion, is how the immigrant woman can be helped 
in the adjustments which must be made in the whole family organiza- 
tion when she moves from Eastern or Southern Europe to America. 
The problem is set out clearly and sympathetically in the chapters 
on “Family Relationship,” “The Care of the House,” “The Problems 
of Saving,” ‘The Neglected Art of Spending and the Care of the Child.” 
The material for this analysis was secured from social agencies which 
deal with the foreign born; from leaders of the various national groups 
who have passed through the process of adjustment and can look 
back on their own experience as well as they can see what is going on 
around them in the families of more recently arrived immigrants; 
from illustrative schedules obtained from women who might be said to 
have passed through the first period of adjustment; and finally by a 
study, in typical mining, industrial, and agricultural settlements, of 
the organized efforts of the immigrants themselves through consumers 
co-operatives, fraternal societies, building and loan and other associa- 
tions to solve their own problems. 
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“Tn the old Country,’’ Miss Breckinridge points out, “the mother 
knew what standards she was to maintain, and had the backing of a 
homogeneous group to help her.” Here she discovers only little by 
little the standards by which her success as wife or mother will be 
measured in the United States. The transition from one standard to 
another involves a great difference in the position of the wife and the 
children in relation to the authority of the husband and father and a 
change from the old self-sufficient economic unit of which she was a 
part at home to complete dependence on a money wage; from the simple 
village housekeeping with the restricted vegetable diet which the farm 
supplied, to new types of houses, new kinds of clothes, the demand for 
American cookery, and the maintenance of new standards of cleanliness 
under conditions which make the old standards almost impossible to 
maintain. New standards of behavior and new methods of discipline 
for the children add to her confusion. Finally, there is the fact that 
the immigrant woman’s husband usually belongs to the lowest wage 
group in the country and it is therefore important that she should 
not have to learn all these things by the expensive trial-and-error 
method. 

All these facts, suggested in other discussions of the immigrant, have 
never before been analyzed and set out so that the American student of 
social problems, and especially those who are trying to work with these 
women or with their children, could see that real headway can be made 
only by fitting our own changing and developing social customs into 
the background of the form of family organization and the social tradi- 
tions which are rooted in the disappearing isolation of peasant life in 
Eastern or Southern Europe. 

In the great majority of families, Miss Breckinridge points out, 
the change is accomplished gradually and unconsciously with the help 
of earlier immigrant neighbors who seem completely American to the 
newcomer, with the help of and sometimes confused by the rapidly 
Americanizing children, sometimes with the help of and sometimes in 
spite of the husband whose contacts with the outside world are more 
numerous. Only now and then does she have the help of an under- 
standing American. For American agencies usually have little contact 
with the immigrant until some misfortune comes. To help her then, 
the social worker must understand the starting-point and the road 
which the woman and her family have travelled. In her concluding 
chapter—“‘Family Case Work’”—Miss Breckinridge lays especial 
emphasis on the equipment which is necessary for successful work under 
these circumstances. 
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New Homes for Old will be of really practical value to all the agencies 
and individuals who are working with foreign-born families. It should 
be much more than this. 

This series of Americanization studies was undertaken with the 
understanding that they would not end with a mere assembling of 
information, valuable as that always is, but that they would be made the 
basis of plans for assisting in the adjustment of the foreign born to his 
American environment. 

In this volume Miss Breckinridge has set forth not only the problem 
of the immigrant home-maker but a carefully worked-out plan under 
which existing national home economics agencies could be so related and 
developed as to be of help to the individual immigrant woman and all 
the local agencies that are concerned with the right solution of these 
family problems. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has found it possible to serve the world 
in two fields, (1) that of scientific research, and (2) that of making the 
benefits of their own and the discoveries of others available to individuals 
and communities whose needs, particularly in the health field, are 
peculiarly pressing. To fulfil if not the promise at least the hope which 
is raised by this volume, the social investigations which have been made 
by the Carnegie Corporation should be followed by the kind of help 
for which the Corporation itself through this study has established the 
need and pointed the road to service. May it perhaps be in order to 
suggest another inquiry into how the Carnegie Corporation can be 
persuaded of the opportunity for service to the United States which is 
before it, if it will make it possible for those who have the technique and 
the understanding to assist in removing the obstacles which prevent or 
delay those adjustments in the family life of our foreign-born neighbors 


which migration has rendered necessary. 
GRACE ABBOTT 


WaAsaHINGTON, D.C. 


The Idea of Progress. An Inquiry into Its Origin and Growth. By 
J. B. Bury. London: Macmillan & Co., 1920. Pp. xv+377. 
$5.50. 

Social Decay and Regeneration. By R. AUSTIN FREEMAN. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1921. Pp. xx+345. $5.00. 

Invention. The Master-Key to Progress. By REAR-ADMIRAL 
BRADLEY A. Fiske, LL.D. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1921. Pp. ix+356. $4.00. 
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A Philosophy of Social Progress. By E. J. Urwicx. London: 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., 2d ed., 1920. Pp. ix+244. 7s. 6d. 

Les Indices numériques de la Civilisation et du Progrés. By ALFREDO 
NiceFroro. Paris: Ernest Flammarion, Editeur, 1921. Pp. 
211. 4 fr. 50. 


The idea of progress as an intellectual conception is not modern. 
It was familiar to the Greeks although it did not interest them. A blind 
fate that avenges every excess was the conception that dominated their 
thought about life. In modern times, however, progress is no longer an 
idea merely; it is an article of faith, “the animating and controlling 
idea of Western civilization.’”’ It is the notion of progress in its réle as 
“controlling idea’’ visibly directing and determining the conduct of 
men, rather than as a mere instrument of analysis and thought, that 
is the subject of Bury’s inquiry. 

There are ideas, like liberty, toleration, equality, and socialism, 
which merely “‘express human aims and depend for their realization 
upon human will.”’ 

There is, however, another order of ideas which play a great part in 
determining man’s conduct but do not depend for their realization upon 
his will. These ideas involve questions of fact, and in so far as they can- 
not be proved, our attitude toward them should be one of faith. They 
are religious beliefs, although there may be no cult to support them and 
no formal creed to define and justify them. Progress is an idea of this sort. 

What Mr. Bury has written is a natural history of this idea, describ- 
ing the circumstances under which it has gained its present widespread 
acceptance. As such this volume is an admirable illustration of the 
manner in which ideas can be studied, not merely logically, from the 
point of view of their validity, but objectively from the point of view 
of their pragmatic value and influence in social life. Of all that has been 
written on progress Mr. Bury’s book is unquestionably the most 
interesting, illuminating, and convincing. 

The paradox of progress is represented by a society in which there 
is immense and rapid progress in detail while the values of life as a whole 
are steadily declining. It is this paradox which R. Austin Freeman has 
sought to elucidate in his volume Social Decay and Regeneration. What- 
ever one may have to say to the author’s attempt at a solution of the 
problem, he has certainly stated it in a drastic and convincing form. 
It is, as Havelock Ellis says in his Introduction, ‘a book which will 
help us to realize along what road our civilization is at present moving.” 
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The author’s thesis is that modern life, under the influence of modern 
science, has come so completely under the domination of social and 
industrial machinery as to destroy for the individual man most that 
makes life worth living. Just as every other living organism tends to 
produce, in the very process of growth, the toxins that limit its further 
development and eventually destroy it, so society tends to create by 
the very organization of the individuals that compose it an environ- 
ment in which these individuals can no longer live. This would indicate 
that the society, like other organisms, was involved in a life cycle; that 
societies, in other words, are born, grow old, decay, and die. From this 
consequence the author seeks to escape upon the eugenist’s theory that 
culture is an innate characteristic of race and that social progress is 
after all a matter of racial selection, i.e., breeding. The solution of the 
socia] problem is, therefore, the institution of a drastic system of bio- 
logical selection. Instead of protecting the weak, the feeble-minded, and 
the unfit we must find means to weed them out and destroy them. 
Progress in short is not a sociological but a biological process. 

Rear-Admiral Fiske’s Master Key to Progress is not so much a dis- 
course on progress as a glorification of that mechanization of modern 
life which the author of Social Decay and Regeneration deplores. How- 
ever, even in the admiral’s optimistic perspective, there is a recognition 
that, while the society is making such admirable progress in details, 
there is something lacking in society as a whole. 

That these separate parts are handled well, the progress made in those 
parts convincingly testifies. Despite this, however, no book on invention 
would be complete which did not point out that the Machine, as a whole, is 
not being handled well. 

The trouble is the machine of civilization as a whole is being handled 
by demagogues and dilettantes instead of by experts, rear-admirals, 
eugenists, etc. 

In contrast with Mr. Freeman’s conception of progress as a natural 
and biological process, Urwick’s A Philosophy of Progress seeks to show 
that progress is moral and spiritual and consequently something 
essentially unpredictable and not to be described and explained in 
sociological or natural-science terms. 

Science and sociology, as distinguished from social philosophy, 
says the author in substance, may tell us what we can do, but cannot 
tell us what we should and must do. 

To put it plainly: if the medical expert tells me that this or that food 
affects the physical organs in this or that way, I accept his assertion 
But if the medical expert goes on to tell me that I ought or ought not to eat 
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meat, I do not accept his ruling, any more than I accept that of the economist 
who tells me that we ought to stick to Free Trade or ought to discard it. 

In the long run, decisions of what we ought to do are questions of 
philosophy and common sense, not of abstract science. They are 
questions of philosophy and common sense because they are, finally, 
not matters of technique or utility but of will, and our philosophy is 
nothing but a more mature and reflective expression of our wishes. 

Although progress has been made the subject of a vast literature 
very few attempts have been made to measure it. What are the criteria 
and what are the indices of progress? Les Indices numériques de la 
Civilisation et du Progrés is a little volume that seriously attempts to 
answer these questions, and this much may be said for it: Lf the answers 
it gives seem inadequate, the author has at least faced the problem and 
no one is likely to tell us how little we positively know about progress 
than the men who have tried to measure it. Roser E. Parr 
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Democracy in America. By JEROME Dowp. Oklahoma City: 
The Harlow Publishing Co., 1921. Pp. xiii+506. 


This book is little more than a compilation of excerpts from some 
threescore foreign and native writers on American life. The author’s 
réle is mainly that of editor, who, with a few introductory paragraphs, 
connecting phrases, and concluding sentences, has joined together 
selections on about twenty topics bearing on his subject. Take a gener- 
ous portion from De Tocqueville, add a little Trollop, Dickens, Matthew 
Arnold, Muirhead, Bryce, Charles Wagner, or some other European 
writer who once visited us, top it off with a bit of Miinsterberg, Van 
Dyke, or Cooley, as the needs may be, taking care to avoid our most 
virile students of democracy, and you have any one of the twenty-nine 
chapters in the book. 

He who reads this volume will put it aside with the feeling that on 
the whole it is a rattling of dry bones which have not been and indeed 
cannot be clothed with the flesh and blood of current life by their artful 
juggler. The reader will, perhaps, be struck with some of the author’s 
comments, of which the following is typical: ‘Much of the crime in 
America is due to an extraordinarily strong moral sentiment. For 
instance, lynching is often the expression of a furious moral indignation” 


(p. 35). NEWELL L. Stus 
AMHERST, Mass. 


*E. J. Urwick, A Philosophy of Social Progress, p. 225, note. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


ALTENTATIVE SCHEME FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE LITERA- 
TURE OF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 
1. Biography 
2. Original Nature: Instinct, Temperament, Racial Traits 
3. Child Study 
4. Social Psychology, Social Attitudes, and the Genesis of the Person 
Il. THe Famity 
1. The Natural History of the Family and the Psychology of Sex 
2. The Historical Family and Family as an Institution 
3. The Modern Family and Its Problems 
III. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 
1. Social Origins and Primitive Society 
. Folklore, Myth, and Language 
. Histories of Cultural Groups (Kulturgeschichte) 
. Immigrants, Immigration, and Distribution of Population 
. Colonial Problems and Missions 
. Comparative Studies of Cultural Traits; Religion, Mores, Customs, and 
Traditions 
. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 
1. Classes and the Class Struggle; Labor and Capital 
2. Nationalities and Races 
3. Political Parties and Political Doctrines 
4. Religious Denominations and Sects 
. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 
1. The Rural Community and Its Problems 
2. The City and Its Areas 
. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
1. Home and Housing 
2. The Church and the Local Community 
3. The School and the Social Center 
4. Play, the Playhouse, and Playgrounds 
5. Courts and Legislation 
6. Social Agencies 
7. Other Institutions 
. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 
1. The Economic Process: Economic and Industrial Organization 
2. The Cultural Process: Education and Religion 
3. The Political Process: Politics and the Formation of Public Opinion 
4. Collective Behavior. Social Change and Social Progress; Fashion, Reform, 
and Revolution 
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VIII. Soctat PaTtHOLOGYy: PERSONAL AND SocIAL DISORGANIZATION 
1. Poverty, Crime, and Deficiency 
2. Eugenics, Dysgenics, and Problems of Population 
3. Problems of Public Health and Social Hygiene 
4. Insanity and the Pathology of the Person 
5. Vice: Alcoholism, Prostitution, Gambling 


TX. MetuHops oF INVESTIGATION 
1. Statistics, Graphic Representation 
2. Mental and Social Measurements 
3. Social Surveys: Community Organization, Community Education, Health, 
Government, Mental Hygiene, etc. 
4. Case Studies and Social Diagnosis 
5. Life-Histories and Psychoanalysis 
X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
1. History of Sociology 
2. Social Philosophy and Social Science 
3. Social Ethics and Social Politics 
The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of K. E. Barnhart, by Evelyn Buchan, M. S. Everett, Guy B. Johnson, Marie 
L. Kasak, Daniel C. Fu, Beryl Rogers, and Wiley B. Sanders, of the Department of 
Sociology of the University of Chicago. 
Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification above. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


The Endocrine Glands in the Evolution of Man.—1. The essential characters of 
the human body are a survival of foetal conditions. 2. This persistence of foetal 
conditions is the result of a retardation or a suppression of the development of certain 
general characters of primates. 3. This retardation or suppression is caused by the 
agency of the endocrine organs. 4. In morbid affections of the endocrine organs this 
suppressing agency is removed, and the human body once more acquires features of 
some apelike ancestor. 5. The retardation of development concerns not only purely 
somatic features, but human development as a whole. The developmental rate of 
man is retarded, the succeeding phases of his life are protracted. 6. This retarda- 
tion of the developmental rate of man is, perhaps, caused by the change of the 
nature of his food, the frugivorous Peete B socom. be coming omnivorous or carnivo- 
rous.—L. Bolk, Lancet, CCI (September 10, 1921), 588-92. (I, 2.) 

D.C. F. 


Note on the Sexual Instinct.—It is difficult to determine how much of the uni- 
formity in human behavior is due to instinct and how much to environmental factors. 
Implications of sex: Reproductive function does not suffice as a criterion of what is 
sexual. On the other hand, extension of the term to include all behavior is unwar- 
ranted. Libido assumes a specific sexual energy, appearing in specific or general 
expressions. Repression of sexual activity does not necessarily bring about alternative 
sexual activities. We need less emphasis on merely one component in the complex 
forces which make up the total personality, and a less schematic, dogmatic formulation 
of the facts of human behavior.—C. Macfie Campbell, Journal of Abnormal Psychology 
and Social Psychology, XVI (October-November, 1921), 243-48. (I, 2.) E.B. 


The Herd Instinct—Even strong individualistic tendencies cannot isolate a 
man from the herd, for primitive as well as modern men are controlled by public 
opinion. The herd and their own herd instincts persecute those who cannot conform. 
erd influence promotes law and order, checks originality, levels conduct. Collective 
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thinking: In early savage life individual thinking does not exist. Very young children 
have scarcely a consciousness of self. The mentally diseased show similar states. 
Awareness of self comes with conscious control.—Sanger Brown, Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology and Social Psychology, XVI (October-November, 1921), 232-42. (I, 2.) 
E. B. 


Comparative Social Traits of Various Races.—A study of sixty girls, representing 
ten racial groups, was made. Teachers’ ratings were used, based upon the following 
traits: leadership, pertinacity, humor, frankness, suspiciousness, sympathy, loyalty, 
generosity, obtrusiveness, coolness. The results are, of course, tentative, but they 
indicate interesting racial differences.—C. B. Davenport, School and Society, XIV 


(October 22, 1921), 344-48. (I, 2.) G. B. J. 


Studies in Infant Psychology.—(1) There are no standards of behavior or conduct 
for young infants. (2) Catalogues of instincts and emotions are based on precon- 
ceived notions. (3) Study of vocational and business psychology is backward. 
W hat infants can do: Experiments show the processes of grasping, reaching, use of both 
hands, tropistic eye response, the Babinski reflex, sitting alone, crawling, extensor 
thrust, and defensive reactions, in infants under ten months. Emotional life: We 
observe three simple emotional patterns: fear, rage, and love. Adults have various 
fears which do not appear at first in infants. Conditioned emotional response accounts 
for this. It may be induced by combining stimulations, one of which rouses a given 
emotion. Eventually the second given alone will rouse the same emotion. Removing 
conditioned fear responses: Experiments to remove such fears are under way.—John B. 
Watson and Rosalie Rayner Watson, Scientific Monthly, XIII (December, 1921), 

E. B. 


493-515. (I, 3.) 


The Inbred Descendants of Charlemagne: A Glance at the Scientific Side of 
Genealogy.— A study based on a chart of American genealogy running back to Isabel 
de Vermandois, Robert de Bellomont, earl of Leicester, and William, second earl of 
Warren and Surrey, shows: Noble and peasant are of one blood: Every farmer of 
English lineage may boast of the germ plasm of William, Alfred, or Charlemagne. 
Plebeian blood may be mingled with the bluest. The individual a combination of ances- 
tral traits: Through different paths the following have been traced back to identical 
ancestors of nobility: Washington, Lincoln, George V, Cleveland, Roosevelt, Lee, 
Adams, Edwards, Phillips Brooks, Morgan, Rockefeller, and others. Each is the 
sum of his own combinations, so that no two are alike, and many combinations are 
possible from the same traits or unit characters. Rise of middle class: They gradually 
develop at the expense of master and serf.—David Starr Jordan, Scientific Monthly, 
XIII (December, 1921), 481-92. (I, 3.) E. B. 


The Place of the Nutrition Worker in the Health Program.— Tuberculosis is a 
major factor in the health problem. Bad food habits originating with very young 
children cause many defects. Defective teeth stand in the way of combating tubercu- 
losis and other diseases. [gnorance of suitable diet constitutes the big problem, which 
schools, field workers, physicians, and the nutritional training school can join in 
solving.—Bailey B. Burritt, Journal of Home Economics, XIII (December, 1921), 

E. B. 


579-86. (I, 3.) 


The Home-Economics Teacher and Community Interest in Nutrition.—Most 
organizations promoting child welfare are adopting a nutrition program including 
monthly weighing, milk for the undernourished, and hot noon lunches. Some schools 
include on the faculty a specialist in nutrition. Parents who attend the children’s 
nutrition class, where they may see measurements taken and directions given, develop 
greater concern for the nutrition of all children —Mary G. McCormick, Journal of 
Home Economics, XIV (January, 1922), 1-5. (I, 3.) E. B. 


Mental Types, Truancy and Delinquency.—Delinquency and truancy: A heavy 
roportion of juvenile delinquency is directly traceable to truancy, and this truancy 
is caused in large measure by failure of the school to adapt itself to the individual 
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differences and consequent special needs of children. Classification of mental types: 
A scientific classification of children according to mental types, ascertained by special 
psychological tests, supplemented by differentiated courses of study adapted to 
individual needs, would reduce truancy and consequent delinquency.—Edgar A 
Doll, School and Society, XIV (November 26, 1921), 482-85. (I, 3.) G. B. J. 


Instinct and Capacity: I. The Instinct of Belief-in-Instincts; II. Homo Domes- 
ticus.—The term instinct does not account for social behavior. Man’s activities are 
not stereotyped. His instinct is his disposition to behave whatever way he may 
behave. Human activities could be better classified without it. Invoked to assist 
social science students in classifying and explaining behavior, it has become unneces- 
sary since we have institutions. Human behavior institutionalized: No individual 
dares set his opinion against that of the group; he is docile and domesticated. Human 
behavior is that of institutions. Guidance of tradition: He puts on a system of tra- 
ditions as easily as clothes, and is so surrounded. Domestication creates intolerance 
and makes him culture-bound. Culture theory of behavior: This theory explains 
race and sex differentiation sufficiently. Cultures borrow from each other by taking 
ineachother’s washing. The analysis of character is the analysis of culture-complexes. 

—C. E. Ayres, Journal of Philosophy, XVIII (October 13, 27, 1921), 561-65, 600-606. 
(I, 4.) E. B. 


Superstitions among Scottish College Girls—An examination of 377 girls was 
conducted in the normal school at Edinburgh University, the results of which were 
compared with a similar study of 875 American men and women students made by 
Dresslar: 6,038 superstitions were recorded, of which 967 were different; 206 of these 
had been mentioned by American students; 94 per cent of the individuals were more 
or less affected. Those educated in rural districts were more susceptible. The 
percentage of all superstitions having some effect was in the case of Americans 44.9 
per cent; Scotch, 48 per cent; the average number mentioned, Americans 8.2; Scotch 
15.4. Effect of the war on superstition: Men were purposely excluded from the tests in 
the belief that war experience increased their fatalism and superstition. These students 
were preparing to teach. The question is raised as to how the teacher’s belief affects 
her students. Public opinion regards the Scotch as more superstitious than the 
Americans, but the difference shown here is not great.—Russell L. Gould, Pedagogical 
Seminary, XXVIII (September, 1921), 203-48. (I, 4.) E. B. 


The Ego Instinct.—Insight into animal types of response will not suffice for 
understanding human personality. The instinctive component is valuable only in 
so far as its serves the personality as a whole. Ego-complex: The instinct modified by 
experience forms the ego-complex which strives to secure certain desires which Thomas 
has described. Character is based on the organization of these desires. Personality 
is the individual’s conception of his own character. Pathology of instinct: Instinct 
tends to become pathological if it assumes an independent existence. Conflict is a 
defense reaction against this. Health is measured by awareness or the reverse of one’s 
instincts. Life-experiences: These are the real determinants of personality and char- 
acter. Pathological character formations take the forms of egotism and timidity. 
Acute reactive phenomena are seen in compensatory manifestations of inferiority, 
occurring in the unconscious and the conscious self.—Bernard Glueck, Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology and Social Psychology, XVI (October-November, 1921), ae 
(I, 4.) B. 


Synthetic View of Ego, Herd, and Sex Instincts.—Groups of instinctive reactions: 
Can the division of instincts into ego, herd, and sex groups be justified on theoretic 
grounds as a working hypothesis? Conflict between instincts: The earliest form is 
probably between ego and sex. Another is between the ego and the herd. A third 
which is most important is between sex and herd. Because of herd laws, sex impulses 
are liable to conflict in all people for years and in some permanently. Sex subserves 
the maintenance of the whole species, while herd instincts cement and maintain only 
a group within the species. Conceivably also one kind of sex ambition may clash 
with another. Morbid psychological conditions: Interference with sublimation leads 
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to regression. Symptoms of this process appear in unreal thinking, hysteria, dreams, 
certain emotions, insanity, ecstasy, epilepsy, depression, suggestion, and in compulsion 
neuroses. Predominant herd instincts: Herd solidarity, which should act as a balance 
wheel, is a locked brake. We distrust the genius as greatly as the criminal. Herd 
instinct stones the prophets, burns Galileo, puts convention above abstract justice, 
and rushes wildly into war.—John T. MacCurdy, Journal of Abnormal Psychology 
and Social Psychology, XVI (October-November, 1921), 249-68. (I, 4.) E. B. 


The Element of Character in Mental Deficiency.—Studies of character are needed 
for backward and delinquent children, to determine whether they have (1) sufficient 
intelligence, energy, and stability, and (2) sufficient control of impulses and realization 
of moral and social obligations, to succeed in an occupation, fulfil their obligations, 
and prevent anti-social acts.—H. Herd, M.D., School Hygiene, XII (November, 1921), 
173-82. (I, 4.) E. B. 


The Dangerous Age.—In middle age: Both sexes face the bankruptcy of some 
of their youthful hopes. Certain temperaments make a last desperate effort, while 
others capitulate. en above sixty useless: Osler believed men above forty to be 
comparatively, and those above sixty to be entirely, useless; Dexter cites Gladstone, 
Bismarck, Moltke, Rockefeller, and Morgan to the contrary, showing the proportions 
in Who’s Who to be: 20-29 years—3.9 per cent; 30-39 years—39.5 per cent; 40-49 
years—36.4 per cent; 50-59 years—17.6 per cent; 60-69 years—2.4 percent. Senes- 
cence begins where adolescence ends, the two comprising all of life except the two 
extremes. All that we regard as characteristic of middle life consists simply of pbe- 
nomena connected with the turn of the tide.—G. Stanley Hall, Pedagogical Seminary 
XXVIII (September, 1921), 276-94. (I, 4.) E. B. 


The Réle of the Risqué Story.— Prudery is characteristic of the years fifteen to 
twenty, when overt sexuality is abhorred. Some make the adjustment, but for most 
youths it is nearly impossible to adjust themselves to the sensuousness of reproduc- 
tion. These need help. Risqué stories are developed to meet their dread of this. 
That which was a fear is spoken of as a joke and tension is eased. Ralph C. Hamill, 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology and Social Psychology, XVI (October-November, 1921), 

E. B. 


269-73. (I, 4.) 


The Use of Experimental Psychology in the Practice of Medicine.—Much of the 
practice of medicine consists of understanding the psychology of the patient. Experi- 
mental psychology, as applied to medicine, falls principally into two parts: (1) in 
relation to psychiatry, and (2) in relation to general medicine. With the future 
development of experimental psychology applied to medicine, a new period of treatment 
may gradually arise, not merely for functional but also for organic, conditions. From 
this point of view therapeutics in general have a combined physical and mental 
approach.—Edmund Jacobson, Journal of American Medical Association, LXXVII 


(July 30, 1921), 342-46. (I, 4.) D.C.F. 


Il. THE FAMILY 


Sex Differences in Mental Ability.—Studies of the brains of both sexes give no 
satisfactory evidence of any difference significant for mental ability. Psychological 
studies show no differentia worth noting. Tests of ability to do different kinds of 
work give little evidence. Studies of fatigue show little difference. Susceptibility to 
disease: Men are more immune to certain diseases, including nervous disorders, and 
women to certain others. Social instincts in the sexes: Here occur differences of 
expression. Findings show quantitative rather than qualitative character; differ- 
ences due to disparity of physiological age; and those due to unlike education of the 
sexes.—William H. Burnham, Educational Review, LXII (November, 1921), 273-84. 
(II, 1.) E. B. 

Higher Education in China.—Modern Chinese educationists are reacting against 


the old classical education. The latter, together with the military governors and the 
Japanese and British influence, stands for conservatism. Americans have a large 
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share in shaping Chinese education, giving it a liberal tone. Yet American ideas 
are not wholly adaptable to the Chinese, consequently native educationists have estab- 
lished modern schools under Chinese direction. These schools stand for intellectual 
freedom.—Bertrand Russell, Dial, LXXII (December, 1921), 693-08. (II, 1.) 

G. B. J. 


Criminalité juvénile et défaut de fréquentation scolaire-—Social value of school 
attendance: The school not only develops moral and social ideas and habits in children 
but is useful also in protecting them from the neglect of parents and the evil influen- 
ces of the street. Statistics show a correlation between school attendance and crime. 
Compulsory school laws: These have been passed in France, Belgium, Great Britain, 
the United States, Germany, Switzerland, the Scandinavian countries, and in most 
of the South American republics. Enforcement of these laws, however, is by no means 
satisfactory. At least eight years of school should be required. A careful census of 
children of school age should be made. Special officers to enforce attendance are 
preferable to local committees. A school time-book, similar to the military service 
book, is recommended. Food, clothing, and school supplies should be furnished to 
poor children. Georges Laronze, La Revue philanthropique, XXIV (September, 1921), 
357-74. (II, 2.) M. S. E. 


Age, Sex, and Marriage in Relation to Incidence.—Statistics of about three 
thousand cases prepared by the New Jersey State Health Department indicate that 
gonorrheal infections are highest in the 20-24 age-group, while syphilitic infections 
are highest in the 25-34 age-group; that male infections decline after 24, but female 
infections decline less rapidly because of infection by husbands; that early marriages 
are desirable from the standpoint of venereal disease control. (Accompanied by 
PY amen S. Patterson, Social Hygiene, VII (October, 1921), 457-63. 
(II, 3. G. B. J. 


The Present Prevalence of Venereal Disease.—A statistical estimate, based on the 
United States census returns of venereal-disease incidence in the age-group 20-30, on 
the army statistics of venereal disease, and on corrections for unrecognized cases, places 
the amount of venereal disease in the general population of the United States at 8.12 
per cent.—Lawrence Marcus, Social Hygiene, VII (October, 1921), 441-56. (II, 3.) 
G. B. J. 


Ill, PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Spanish-Portuguese Emigration——Spanish emigration 1882-1916: Shows a 
great increase in the eighties, nineties, and since 1904. Occupations of emigrants: 
Agriculture 50 per cent, no trade 25 per cent. Northwestern provinces comprised 
about 50 per cent, southeastern 14.4 per cent, and Canary Islands 5.7 per cent in 
1911-16. Reasons of emigration: Unfavorable agricultural laws (fragmentation of 
farm land); high density of population; high taxes; expensive land; drouth; back- 
ward agricultural methods; inadequate transportation and communication facilities; 
evasion from military service; and intensive propaganda by agents of emigration com- 
panies. Destination: The greatest number go to America; for example, of the total 
number 241,464 in 1912, 209,730 went to America, 34,726 to Africa, 12,045 to Europe, 
and 763 to Asia and the Pacific islands. In 1912-16, 58.82 per cent of the emigrants 
to America went to Argentine, 27.82 per cent to Cuba, 514 to Brazil, and 253 to the 
United States. Returned immigrants: About one-third of the emigrants to America 
during 1912-16 returned to Spain. Effects: Increased commerce of Spain with 
colonies (South America); improved agricultural methods by returning emigrants, 
and money brought to Spain. Deficiency of labor in Spain; some cases of tuberculosis 
and leprosy in returning emigrants. 

Portuguese emigration: Statistics poor. In 1873-1910, 887,973 emigrants left 
Portugal for similar causes as in Spain. Most of them went to Brazil, i.e., of the total 
39,515 emigrants in 1910, 31,289 went to Brazil; 8,070 to other American states, 
48 to Europe, 29 to Africa, 79 to the Pacific islands, and none to Asia. In Brazil 
they are active in agriculture and in commerce. In the United States, mostly in 
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California, they are desired by fruit growers. Fair amount of money sent to Portugal, 
and increased commerce of Portugal with South America —O. Quelle, Schmollers 
Jahrbuch, XLIV (July-September, 1920), 3:141-72. (III, 3.) M. L. K. 


The Reconsideration of the Middle Ages.—The Middle Ages in England were 
characterized by local government and a strong group spirit. There was more democ- 
racy, more personal freedom, than in modern government.—G.R.S.Taylor, Nine- 
teenth Century and After, XC (October, 1921), 650-60. (III, 3.) G. B. J. 


Factors Influencing Nutrition Work among Immigrant Italians.—Size of families: 
Families of twelve or more children are common. To help financially the women 
must work, thus causing the children to suffer through irregular eating, and crawling 
about unattended in poorly ventilated, dirty, sunless rooms. Living quarters are 
used to the fullest capacity. With many boarders and large families, it is often 
necessary to sleep five or six ina bed. Books and directions for improvement are out 
of their reach, and they do not appreciate the present wave of interest in child welfare. 
Children at table and elsewhere, lacking restraint, quarrel to such extent as to affect 
nutrition. Dietary habits of Italian immigrants: Poor judgment is shown in economiz- 
ing on milk and cheese, while increasing the ration of coffee and candy. They are 
fond of vegetables, of which many excellent combinations, not of the root varieties, 
are used. Macaroni and eggs are used to excess, while meat is prepared largely in the 
form of stews. Fruit is favored for dessert. Except to make them consistent with 
health and more convenient, habits of eating need not be changed. Inculcation of 
simple rules of health is having its effect.—Lucy H. Gillett, Journal of Home Economics, 
XIV (January, 1922), 14-19. (III, 4.) E. B. 


The Group Spirit and the Fear of the Dead.—Deference to the dead is shown 
by burials of the new-born child with its mother, by the Eskimo custom of strangling 
an unweaned infant on its mother’s death, by trussing the dead, and by other funeral 
rites. The aim is always to prevent the spirit from coming back to the discomfiture 
of the living. A possible explanation might be found in the attitude of all people to 
outsiders. If the dead become outsiders, members of another group, they may be 
regarded as the bitter enemies of the living. Joshua C. Gregory, Journal of Philosophy, 
XVIII (October 27, 1921), 606-9. (III, 6.) : Zw 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Unemployment Relief in Great Britain.—English schemes for relieving unemploy- 
ment: Present measures include: building of new roads, construction, reclamation, 
etc.; an attempt to place 50,000 ex-service men in the building trades; and National 
Unemployment Insurance. General opinion is that the benefits under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act of 1920 are inadequate. Proposal of a better relief scheme: A 
group of employers has proposed an alteration of the 1920 act. “‘Essentially the 
proposal is one to compel industry to create a wages equalization fund.”” For example, 
a firm should set aside a given amount and add to it yearly 1 per cent of the wage 
bill until an adequate amount has been accumulated. Benefits would be in addition 
to trade union and state benefits—C. H. Northcott, Political Science Quarterly, 
XXXVI (September, 1921), 420-32. (IV,1.) . G. B. J. 


The Social Outlook in Germany.—Class consciousness in Germany is stronger 
than ever, but the idea of class function is superseding that of class status. Germany’s 
destiny lies with the working class and the burgher class. The former has two political 
parties, but the latter is represented by six antagonistic parties. The reluctance of the 
burgher class to surrender some of its old powers of controlling the working class is a 
cause of present inefficiency in Germany. In our determination to democratize 
Germany we must not discredit the strivings toward democracy which are taking 
place there.—John Firman Coar, Independent and Weekly Review, CVII (December 10, 
1921), 253-55. (IV, 1.) G. B. J. 


The Future of Industry.—The American employer is scientific in his treatment 
of material problems, but in his treatment of men, industrial unrest, he uses less 
science. He tries to deal with labor in the mass. Industrial unrest: (1) Wages must 
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be high enough to allow a normal standard of living. (2) Hours of labor must not 
revent recreation and expression of personality. (3) Security of employment must 
“ effected, with the aid of Unemployment Insurance. (4) The worker wants status; 
he hates the “‘master and man” idea. (5) A just share in surplus profits is a reason- 
able demand of the worker.—B. S. Rowntree, Survey, XLVII (December 3, 1921), 
362-64. (IV, 1.) G. B. J. 


Labor and Unemployment.—The unemployment problem in England is baffling 
the government, as well as laborers and employers. Suggestions for relief of unem- 
ployment: (1) increase in production; (2) a policy toward ex-enemy nations that will 
encourage trade; (3) a program of constructive and reclamative public works; (4) and, 
most important, the resumption of normal international trade.—J. R. Clynes, Nine- 
teenth Century and After, XC (November, 1921), 780-90. (IV, 1.) G. B. J. 


Irish Anticipations—There are four great currents of thought and energy in 
Ireland, all of which have met with strong opposition. These elude prediction, but 
the author hopes that the Irish state will be decentralized, with powerful county 
councils. Jrish culture and Gaelic tradition: There is a movement toward the creation 
of an Irish culture based on Gaelic tradition. There is an unmistakable trend toward 
extensive co-operative manufacturing and marketing. Socialistic tendencies strong: 
The next generation will probably see a great number of co-operative labor and pro- 
ductive associations.—A. E. (George W. Russell), Survey, XLVII (November 26, 
1921), 291-93. (IV, 2.) G. B. J. 


The African Folk.—The negroes of East and Central Africa are not generally 
given to tender emotions. They inflict needless pain upon animals and are indiffer- 
ent to suffering in their own people. Their attachment for European traders and 
hunters is based on the hope of getting food, trinkets, or spoils. Hans Coudenhove, 
Atlantic Monthly, CX VIII (October, 1921), 463-73. (IV, 2.) G. B. J. 


Some Traits of the Chinese Character.—The Chinese are more passive than 
Westerners. They are a laughter-loving people, are extremsity polite, patient, and 
bow willingly to public opinion. Their worst traits are probably callousness, coward- 
ice, and avarice, the latter being due largely to hard living conditions.—Bertrand 
Russell, Atlantic Monthly. CXXVIII (December, 1921), 771-77. (IV, 2.) G. B. J. 


La langue, symbole de la nationalité.— Language and nationality: Language is 
probably the most tenacious mark of difference between peoples. Previous to the 
nineteenth century, however, linguistic unity was not regarded as necessary for 
national unity. Since then language has become identified with sentiments of nation- 
ality, and governments have studiously sought to eradicate differences in speech. 
Language and group consciousness: Contrary to what one would expect, the most 
bitter conflicts are between closely related language and dialect groups. This seems 
to be because the individuality of the group is threatened more by a similar language. 
Evolution of national linguistic cons-iousness: Language is first most intimately con 
nected with familial and primary group consciousness. The transference of this 
sentiment to larger and larger groups has produced the modern linguistic symbolism 
of nationality—Arnold Van Gennep, Revue internationale de sociologie, XXTX (Sep- 
tember-October, 1921), 466-84. (IV, 2.) M.S. E. 


Glimpses of the Religious Life of New Japan.—The currents of new life, as 
Japan has become a conscious part of the larger world, are finding expression in new 
forces and ideals in religion. Buddhism and the Pan-Asiatic movement: Some men 
of unquestioned scholarship regard Buddhism as superior to any other religion. The 
unrest due to war and new industrial conditions has intensified the reforming spirit, 
and in some quarters Buddhism is urged as the inspiration of a Pan-Asiatic program 
which shall preserve Oriental culture from the destructive influences of Western 
influence. Revival of Shintoism, the religion of Japanese patriotism: A religious call 
to Japan to be the inspired power in the reconstruction of the world is being widely 
propagated. Christianity and Japanese culture: If Christianity is to extend its due 
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influence, it must relate itself positively to the dominant ideals of Japan. In literary 

and artistic expression, as well as in liberal theology, much remains to be accom- 

plished.—Kenneth Saunders, Journal of Religion, II (January, 1922), 70-80. (IV, 2.) 
D.C. F. 


Race and Nationality—We habitually confuse race with nationality, but these 
two are fundamentally distinct. Race and race mixture: Racial types do exist. They 
have evolved from a single original stock under the influences of differences in environ- 
ment. However, there are only a few races that are pure, on account of intermarriage 
as the result of trade, immigration, and invasion. Nationality and conquest: National- 
ity is the product of conquest, not of free will. The bond of “nationality” implies 
territorial union. War and education may be remedies against the anti-national 
tendencies which are class, commerce, religion, and profession.—Bampfylde Fuller, 
Contemporary Review, CXX (September. 1921), 337-45. (IV, 2.) 4. oe 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


The Message of the Farmers of Ireland.—The co-operative movement was a 
result of efforts to improve Irish agriculture on its technical and business sides and to 
enable the Irish farmer to retain his trade status. Achievements of Irish co-operation: 
From 152 societies and $2,500,000 turnover in 1899, the movement had increased in 
1919 to over 1,000 societies with $55,000,000 turnover. Begun with the improvement 
of dairying, the enterprise now extends to highly technical processes, such as the manu- 
facture of fancy bacon. The Irish formula is “Better Farming, Better Business, 
Better Living.” —Sir Horace Plunkett, Survey, XLVII (November 26, 1921), 317-25. 

G. B. J. 


Syphilis a Rural Problem.—Syphilis presents a rural problem at least as important 
asamunicipalone. Tocope with the problem, two lines of procedure may be followed: 
prophylaxis to prevent infection, and intelligent treatment when infection bas taken 

place. The art of treating syphilis is something that only the seasoned can master.— 
Walter J. Highman, Journal of American Medical Association, LXXVII Sew i 26, 
1921), 583-85. (V, 1.) D. C. F. 


The City. A Sociological Study.—The concept of the city: A city can be defined 
in many ways. The following only is included in every definition. It is (at least 
relatively) a closed settlement, and not one or more closely lying dwellings. Socio- 
logically, the city is characterized by the absence of personal acquaintance with 
neighbors, multiplicity of industries (in contradistinction to some Russian and Asiatic 
trade villages), and exchange of goods. The city serves as a place for market, indus- 
trial production, administration, and as a fortress. The cily of the occident in the 
Middle Ages: It was a market place, a seat of commerce and industry, as well as a 
fortress. It was a place to gain freedom, because of productive trades, hence the 
saying: “‘City air makes free’’; i.e., the owner of a slave soon lost the right to claim 
him in the city. The city did not arise from the guilds, but the guilds arose within the 
city. The family city (Geschlechter-Stadt) of the Middle Ages and of antiquity: The 
highest instance of commune in cities was considered the conjuratio, since all the 
property owners took part in it. Later, however, only limited numbers of families 
were considered qualified for the offices and for the council. The qualifications were 
the owning of property and industry as well as knightly conduct. The military impor- 
tance of cities vanished with the rise of country barons and feudal lords who built 
their castles outside the city. But the city assumed great importance as an object 
of taxation for reigning kings. The typical family city (polis) of antiquity was as a 
rule a seaport. The people led a loose community life in the villages outside of the 
polis. Synoikismos is the process of foundation of a polis, i.e., the settlement of several 
families in a castle or near it in response to the king’s order, or out of voluntary desire. 
The plebeian city: It arose through efforts of economic and democratic forces, viz., 
the popolo in Italy, which broke down the might of family rule of the cities with the 
resulting democratization of city administration. The Italian popolo was not only an 
economic but also a political concept, a well-organized state within a state, the first 
consciously illegitimate and revolutionary political alliance. Cities at the height of 
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their autonomy were characterized by the following gains: (1) Political independence 
and, partially, and extended foreign uipadenl policy, so that the city kept its 
own military regiment, entered into treaties, waged great wars, conquered extensive 
countries and other cities, acquired transmarine colonies. (2) Autonomic legislation 
of the city as such and within it of the guilds and corporations. (3) Autocephalic, i.e., 
exclusively its own judicial and administrative institutions. (4) The right of taxation 
over the citizens within, but their exemption of the taxes from without. (5) The 
market right, the autonomic commercial and industrial police. (6) Out of the specific 
political and economic character of the cities arose their relation to the masses living 
outside of the city——Max Weber, Archiv fuer Soszialwissenschaft und Soszial politik, 


XLVII (August, 1921), 621-772. (V, 2.) M.L. K. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Extent of the Housing Shortage in the United States—Under pressure of high 
prices and shortage of houses, America has gone over to lower housing standards. 
Serious social consequences will result unless housing associations hold their ground 
and refuse to permit further compromise with lower standards.—John Ihider, National 
Municipal Review, X (November, 1921), 558-62. (VI, 1.) G. B. J. 


The Socialized Classroom.—In conducting a course in Methods of Social Research, 
an experiment in group self-education was tried. The class of 48 girls was divided 
into seven groups according to interests of the girls, each group electing its chairman. 
Next each group surveyed its field briefly; then each member was assigned to a par- 
ticular part of the work. The students were encouraged to discuss their problems 
and carry on the work on their own initiative. Each student reported once a week the 
progress she had made, while each chairman reported the results of group discussions 
and projects each week. In this way the students learned valuable lessons in self- 
organization, self-expression, self-direction, and self-reliance. In order to get the 
students’ reaction to tlhe method, the instructor requested anonymous answers to 
questions concerning the advantages and disadvantages of the scheme.—Stuart F. 
Chapin, Journal of Applied Sociology, VI (February, 1922), 1-13. (VI, 2.) 

G. B. J. 


The Moral Education of Youth.—The subject of moral training is receiving new 
emphasis in the form of a demand for formal moral instruction in the schools. Methods 
of teaching morals: Quotations, story telling, movies, and graded lessons are among 
the panaceas in use. A counterproposition assumes the possibility of training on the 
framework of innate powers. Children can learn moral values only in connection 
with their own behavior in concrete situations or issues arising in their lives —M. C. 
Otto, International Journal of Ethics, XXXII (October, 1921), 52-67. (VI, 2.) 

E.B 


Pupil Government in Secondary Schools.— Prevalence of self-government: Of 85 
replies to a questionnaire, representing high schools in 31 states, 14 per cent claimed 
complete self-government, 15 per cent a partial system, 18 per cent no system but 
dependence on student co-operation, and 53 per cent no system at all. Democratic 
character: Unlike the English system, American pupil government is purely demo- 
cratic, recognizing and using to advantage the inherent tendency of children to organ- 
ize—Nelson A. Jackson, Education, XLII (December, 1921), 197-210. (VI, 3.) 

E. B. 


The Iron Man.—Automatic machinery: Its use has increased the earning capacity 
of youth, shortened the working day, and brought in the problem of how to spend 
leisure time. Education for leisure: We need more avocational training, more 
training in the principles of law, economics, and citizenship in the early years. Self- 
restraint and a eal sympathy with science and culture are things which will pro- 
mote the proper use of leisure time.—Arthur Pound, Atlantic Monthly, CXXVIII 
(October, 1921), 433-41. (VI, 4.) G. B. J. 


A Study of Specialized Courts Dealing with Sex Delinquency.—/, The Morals 
Court of Chicago: The Chicago Morals Court is a branch of the Municipal Court. Its 
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urposes are to reduce commercialized prostitution by concentration of all sex cases 
in one court and by promoting efficiency of police and social agencies. Jurisdiction 
and function of the Morals Court: Violations of the state laws against pandering, 
fornication, adultery, soliciting, etc., are handled, but by far the greater number of ° 
cases are for violation of city ordinances. The latter are not punishable by com- 
mitment. Detention houses, a hospital for examination and treatment of offenders, 
and a psychopathic laboratory are maintained in connection with the court. Probation 
is inefficient because of lack of records and thorough investigation. Statistics of 
sex delinquency: Accurate knowledge concerning sex delinquency in Chicago is 
a because, (1) no finger prints of offenders are taken; (3) statements made by 
defendants are seldom checked up; (3) sex, color, age, or nativity are not specified 
on the docket.—George E. Worthington and Ruth Topping, Social Hygiene, VII 
(October, 1921), 351-413. (VI, 5.) G. B. J. 


Criminal Justice in the American City.—The problem of balance between strict 
rule and magisterial discretion has never been worked out. General security demands 
certainty and uniformity, yet these sometimes work hardship on individuals. Criminal 
law is so closely bound up with politics that it may come to serve class purposes. 
Furthermore, there still exists so much of the idea of vengeance and deterrents that 
criminal law retains much that is retributive and relies on fear as a deterrent. New 
demands upon the law: Modern conditions increase the need of legal regulation. 
Individualization is demanded, and science is changing the old theories in regard to 
the method and ends of punishment. Present status of American criminal justice: 
Cur criminal law, inherited largely from England, is ill fitted to grope with the prob- 
lems of criminal procedure in our larger cities. Judges too often have to cater to 
politicians in order to hold their positions; while the bar has taken on too much of the 
function of client takers, the leaders of the bar rarely taking part in criminal prosecu- 
tion. Needed reforms in criminal justice: The substantive criminal-law must be 
reshaped to meet modern conditions. A ministry of justice is needed in each of our 
larger states. The court system should be unified, and an administrative head should 
be provided with powers of organizing judicial business, assigning judges, and deter- 
mining policies. Sheriffs, probation officers, etc., should all be organized in proper 
relation to the judicial head in order to prevent friction and overlapping. Adminis. 
tration must be unshackled from traditional bonds and allowed to take on extra 
functions, just as we allow the regulation of public utilities by commissions and boards. 
—Roscoe Pound, Survey, XLVII (October 29, 1921), 149-55, and (November 26, 1921), 

G. B. J. 


332-37; 345-46. (VI, 5). 


The Relation between the Child and Hospital Social Service.—The hospital and 
the neighborhood: The hospital should act as the health center of the neighborhood. 
To attain its widest usefulness, it should serve as a sort of social laboratory in which 
disease and distress might be traced to their ultimate sources. Only thus can relief 
be made permanent, and the recurrence of disease be sat ae This is pre-eminently 
true in the case of children. The child has always offered the best approach to a study 
of both medical and social problems.—Henry D. Chapin, Journal of American Medical 
Association, LXXVII (July, 1921), 279-81. (VI, 6) 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Gesture, Mimesis, Types of Temperament, and Movie Pedagogy.—Gesture 
without speach, as a means of cultivating expression of life, has been neglected ex- 
cept in the movies. Cultivation of mobility of limbs, features, inflections, would make 
life more expressive, sincere, rich, and interesting. Function of gestures: They are the 
fundamental form of communication, addressed to the eye, and useful for conveying 
any act, quality, or emotion. Back of all expressive movements lies the language 
of congenital form of feature, face, skull, contour. Morphological types of men are 
abdominal or digestive, respiratory, muscular, nervous, or cerebral. has dis- 
tinct emotional tendencies, evidenced in characteristic gestures.—-G. Stanley Hall, 
Pedagogical Seminary, XXVIII (June, 1921), 171-201. (VII, 1.) E. B. 
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Education under Communism.—Less than 30 per cent of all children of school age 
are receiving instruction. The system, based on class, contributes nothing to peda- 
gogy. Many teachers belong to the former régime, so that children are getting a mixed 
diet of incompatible elements.—Leo Pasvolsky, Educational Review, LXII (November, 
1921), 324-31. (VII, 1.) E. B. 


The Iron Man in International Politics——Expansion of national industry and 
international trade and the dominance of weak peoples by strong industrial peoples 
were causes of the war. The use of automatic machinery is spreading to races. 
At first its introduction to new countries will involve class struggles, then restriction of 
the white man’s trade. The final result may be another world-struggle, unless govern- 
ments set up some kind of moral control over machine use.—Arthur Pound, AWantic 
Monthly, CXXVIII (November, 1921), 611-18. (VII, 1.) G. B. J. 


Lutte pour la vie et entr’aide sociale-— Social Darwinism: On the basis of Darwin’s 
theory of the struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest, it is maintained that 
competition among men leads to the survival of the fitter, superior type. This 
‘“‘superior” type, however, is often of a selfish, unscrupulous, brutal sort. Social 
institutions also often favor the survival of the less capable. These specious theories 
of competition have had some demoralizing effects, of which the Great War is an 
example. Competition and co-operation: It is true that conflict is one of the inevitable 
conditions of life. There is a natural tendency toward inequality. Competition, 
however, does not exclude co-operation. Sympathy, social consciousness, and moral 
duty have increasingly modified the struggle for existence. Wars have become less 
frequent and less cruel. Extension of national bounds has made for peace. Perfection 
of means of communication, extension of markets, and specialization have also in- 
creased co-operation. The rational principle of life is to live for one’s self and for 
others. Competition and control: Economic competition is necessary but should 
be regulated. Equality of power is essential to a beneficial working of competition. 
This may be achieved by a sane distribution of capital, government operation or con- 
trol of monopolistic enterprises, more extensive education, collective bargaining, and 
a sufficiently extended market. A certain amount of government interference is 
necessary.—L. Dechesne, Revue de L’Institut de Sociologie, I1 (November, 1921), 
355-85. (VII, 1.) M. S. E. 


The Iron Man and Wages.—On the side of production, the use of automatic 
machinery is decreasing the demand for manual skill and is leveling wages, not only 
of operatives but of office workers. Education is oversupplying the need for skilled 
tool-workers and executives, thus leveling wages still more. On the side of consump- 
tion, sales competition is tending to strengthen the leveling process. Such a process 
may involve good or evil, depending upon our control of it.—Arthur Pound, A#lantic 
Monthly, CXXVIII (December, 1921), 787-04. (VII, 1.) G. B. J. 


The Leadership of the Ministry in Industrial and Social Life-——The moral and 
social problems in modern industrial society are foremost in men’s thinking. New 
emotional attitudes are being created. How are these to be related to religious ideals ? 
Social leadership and otherworldliness: 1. If the church exists solely to save the indi- 
vidual for a future life, no social leadership is engendered. 2. If it be held that the 
regeneration of individuals will automatically lead to social reforms, it becomes evi- 
dent that mere good will is not sufficient without detailed knowledge. Moreover a 
person’s attitudes are largely determined by the stimulus of his environment. 3. If 
the minister confines himself to establishing general truths, avoiding controversial 
questions, he will inevitably become a defender of conventional ideals, and will furnish 
no insight into new problems. The alternative is a really accurate knowledge of 
facts and forces in the social struggle. The minister today should have “‘the best 
training in the social sciences our universities can provide.”—Wilfred C. Keirstead, 
Journal of Religion, If (January, 1922), 44-57. (VII, 2.) > C.F. 


The Contribution of the Open Forum to Democracy in Religion.—The open 
forum is a direct result of the eagerness of the church to “reach the masses.” Three 
of the pioneer organizations of the forum—at Cooper Union, in the Church of the 
Ascension, and at Ford Hall—were all inspired by the ideals of the church. The 
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purpose of the church is to give an opportunity ee discussion, where objections 
may be raised as well as positions defined. Radicalism and the church forum: The 
result has been to jar church people out of their complacency, to modify unintelligent 
radicalism, and to stimulate thinking and reading. Dogmatism is immediately 
checked. No ecclesiastical or other conditions are prescribed for ,. articipation in the 
discussion. Those who have been alienated from the church find that religion, like 
other human interests, is progressing and is dealing with real issues. A wider sense 
of brotherhood is developed. A new community interest is aroused. Brief descrip- 
tions of typical experiments reinforce the foregoing points——George W. Coleman, 
Journal of Religion, Il (January, 1922), 1-15. (VII, 2.) D.C. F 


The Educative Nature of the Social Process.—A tool or an institution represents 
a social achievement to meet a social need, but its value is determined only when 
men are taught to use it or appreciate its service. When operative it is a social 
product—a product of invention and learning. In primitive as well as in modern 
civilized life the process of social adjustment and culture development in humanity 
has always been essentially a learning process. The educative process a form of control: 
The young have always been required to acquire the social technique of their 
group by educative methods. In the modern school we see this process of transmission 
developing into a systematized, rationalized, and deliberate institution. Its natural 
function, then, is to prepare the young for full and normal citizenship in their 
respective social order, simple or complex. In modern society the school curriculum 
should be as broad as civilization itself. Am educative method for a democratic society: 
Successful democracy depends upon enlightened and rational public opinion. This 
cannot be created without diffused knowledge of concrete social matters, hence the 
need that these be made central in the school curricula all the way up. Leadership 
in a democracy: Leadership is necessary for achievement in any human society. 
The function of a leader in a democracy is to educate and inspire, to teach and 
lead rather than command. The teacher is the most important leader and the 
colleges and universities must aim more and more to turn out capable teacher-leaders. 
—Charles A. Ellwood, Teachers College Record (May, 1921), 226-33. (VII, 2.) 

C. A. W. 


The Employment of Children in the Motion-Picture Industry.—There are about 
1,500 children employed in motion-picture production in Los Angeles. A study of 
225 cases showed that such employment often had a demoralizing effect upon the 
school work and moral status of the children. This is probably due to (1) the nature 
of the adult environment in which the child is placed; (2) the make-believe or unreal 
atmosphere of the studio; and (3) lack of consideration of characteristics that are 
worth while, since the star is often the one who can best play the fool.—Benjamin S. 
Weiss, Journal of Applied Sociology, VI (December, 1921), 11-18. (VII, 2.) 

G. B. J. 


The Youth Movement in Germany.—German youth has revolted against the 
restrictions placed on its natural development by militarism, church, school, and 
modern industry. The movement includes organized groups of boys and girls under 
twenty-five of widely differing ideas and programs. Anti-intellectualism and anti- 
militarism: Interest in outdoor sports; revival of folk songs and dances; dissatisfac- 
tion with overintellectualization, militarism, traditional theology, and conservative 
sex conventions; emphasis on the idea of personal development and community 
service. The political and social ambitions of the various groups differ widely, and 
the movement will not show startling results soon. It is the next generation of Ger- 
man statesmen that will feel the spirit and influence of the youth movement.—Bruno 
Lasker, Survey, XLVII (December 31, 1921), 487-so1. (VII, 4.) G. B. J. 


Emotion, Blame, and the Scientific Attitude in Relation to Radical Leadership 
and Method.—Radicalism is the result of a maladjustment between individual and 
environment. Balked desire paves the way to radicalism. There are two ways of 
getting desires: (1) through conflict, and (2) through constructive co-operation. 
Anger may lead to violence without removing the obstruction. Leadership: Differ- 
ences in temperament, training, and discipline distinguish radical leaders from follow- 
ers. Radicalism as a social attitude involves persistent desire for thoroughgoing innova- 
tion. Blame has no place in diagnosis, but may be used as a device or goad to control 
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men. Impersonal causes and technological processes are the basis for scientific 
— of radicalism.—A. B. Wolfe, International Journal of Ethics, XXXII vee, 
E. B. 


1922), 142-59. (VII, 4.) 


vill. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


A Comparative Study of the Intelligence of 399 Inmates of the Indiana Reforma- 
tory and 653 Men of the United States Army.—Z/nielligence tests and crime: Psycho- 
logical testing in the army indicated that the mental age of the average male adult is 
between thirteen and fourteen years, which is from one to two years below standards 
generally held by clinical examiners. One of the practical results of too high standards 
has been the overestimation of the amount ~ defective intelligence in reforma- 
tory and prison populations. White and colored criminals: In the reformatory group, 
crimes against property are greatly in excess of crimes against person or public order. 
Comparison of the 299 whites with the 100 negroes shows that the former committed 
relatively fewer crimes against person, but more against property and public order. 
In each grou m proximately three-quarters of the whole number of individual! crimes 
fall under eadings: burglarly, second degree, robbery, escaping state penal 
farm, forgery, on grand and petty larceny.—Calvin P. Stone, Journal of Criminal 
Law; and Criminology, XII (August, 1921), 238-57. (VIII, 1.) D.C. F. 


An Industrial Institute Survey.—The results of the tests made of the 38 boys in 
the, Wyoming Industrial Institute are as follows: (1) Practically two-thirds of the 
inmates are below average intelligence, according to the army ratings. (2) Of the 
remaining one-third, 38 per cent, although o1 the average mental level or above, are 
suffering from abnormalities of function so marked that they could not be designated. 
(3) Fifteen per cent are definitely feeble-minded, 21 per cent borderline mentalities, 
most of whom are already definitely launched on an anti-social career. Psychopathic 
personalities and intelligence: (4) Neurotic constitutions and psychopathic personalities 
appear at all levels, but are much more frequent among the brighter boys. (5) Only 
10.4 per cent, in the estimation of the superintendent and the judgment of the examin- 
ers, are really romising material for reformation.—Winifred Richmond, Journal of 
Delinquency, V vi (September, 1921), 473-86. (VIII, 1.) 


The Segregable Delinquent. —The confirmed criminal defective should be com- 
mitted to a special institution set apart for that purpose rather than sending him to 
prison. It is not only bad business practice, but also a miscarriage of justice to the 
delinquent himself to do otherwise. Morons as potential criminals: From the very 
nature of things all morons are potential criminals unless some kind friend lends them 
a helping hand. It is the neglected defective that generally turns out to be a criminal 
later. Reformation, however, must begin at home in the hands of parents and 
grandparents. —John R. Harding, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XII 
(August, 1921), 267-74. (VIII, 1.) D. C. F. 


Some Prison Facts.—A survey of some seventy penal institutions shows that 
flogging, solitary confinement, dark cells, and starvation diet are still used in the 
prisons in the United States. Religious services are dry and uninspiring. In some 
cases the men are worked hard, in others they serve their terms in the “‘idle house.” 
Prison reform: In rare instances are there any attempts at real reform, such as educa- 
tion, self-government, and pay for labor. In general, wardens seem to be unaffected 
by reform ideas, each official having his own pet theory of handling prisoners.—Frank 


Tannenbaum, Atlantic Monthly, CXXVIII (November, 1921), 577-88. Se 


A Study of Delinquency among School Girls.—The writer, while employed as an 
attendance officer in the Department of Compulsory Education and Child Welfare of 
the Los Angeles city schools, handled about 1,500 delinquent girl cases, analyzing 300 
of these cases. Five main causes of delinquency: (1) Broken and unsettled homes; 
(2) lack of parental control; (3) poverty; (4) wealth; (5) undesirable influences 
outside the hcme.—Rosalie Fowler, Journal of Applied Sociology, VI (December, 1921), 
25-28, and (February, 1922), 14-20. (VIII, 1.) G. B. J. 


Adventures in Stupidity: A Partial Analysis of the Intellectual Inferiority of a 
College Student.— Examination of a college student for mental deficiency ranked him 
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at twelve years and five months on the Stanford-Binet test; thirteen years on the 
Yerkes-Bridges; about thirteen on the Yerkes-Rossy; twelve to thirteen on the army 
test; and much the same on the Trabue, Whipple, Otis, Terman, Kent-Rosanoff, and 
other tests. He read newspapers and several magazines, and could remember a 
few children’s books. He had never had any persisting hobbies. Psychology of 
stupidity: This student is scarcely less dull than the average man. His stupidity 
consists not in sensory, perceptual, or sensorimotor processes, but in weakness of 
memory, constructive imagination, detection of absurdity, combinative ability, com- 
prehension, and powers of generalization. Bearing on vocational outlook: He is now 
clerking ina store. He will never be able to manage a business or master a profession; 
he may become an average citizen, but will not be elected to office nor serve his com- 
ad eo M. Terman, Scientific Monthly, XIV (January, 1922), 24-40. 
II, 2. E. B. 


The Mortality of Foreign Race Stocks. A Contribution to the Quantitative 
Study of the Vigor of the Racial Elements in the Population of the United States.— 
Our high mortality after the age of forty-five, characteristic of American, has no coun- 
terpart in England, Germany, or Scandinavian countries having comparable data. 
Variability of races in natural vigor: The several races making up the foreign-born 
population of New York are variable as to their natural vigor as measured by their 
mortality rates or by life tables. Except for the Russians (chiefly Jews), expectation 
of life for the foreign-born is less than for natives of native parentage. Russians have 
the best expectation, followed in order by Italians, English, Scotch and Welsh, German, 
and Irish. Mortality of racial groups in New York: Except for Russians and Italians, 
mortality is higher among these races in New York state than in their native country. 
This condition may be due to failure to adapt easily to the new environment, to the 
poorer quality of the immigrants as compared with those remaining at home, or to a 
combination of both factors.—Louis I. Dublin, Scientific Monthly, XTV (January, 
1922), 94-104. (VIII, 2.) E. B. 


Eugenics and the Uneducated.—We must eliminate the endeavor to foster one 
racial stock as superior. Positive eugenics must be put aside. Compulsory eugenics 
by law has no place on the program, neither does action on the environment (euthenics). 
Eugenics and public opinion: At present public opinion cannot be trusted to foster 
eugenic selection of mates. Physique, ability, and character are essential for “fitness” 
but these are not always properly correlated in the individual, and they involve prob- 
lems which we must slowly learn to solve intelligently. Birth control essential for 
eugenics: In its intelligent use lies the future welfare of the race.—Havelock Ellis, 
Forum, LXVII (January, 1922), 1-11. (VIII, 2.) G. B. J. 


Birth Control.—The first American Conference for Birth Control met in November. 
Its aims are: (1) amendment of anti-birth-control legislation; (2) establishment of 
birth-control clinics; (3) encouragement of discussion of race and population prob- 


lems.—Arthur Gleason, Survey, XLVII (October 22, 1921), 112-14. (VIII, 2.) 
G. B. J. 


The Family Extra-Wage in France.—In an effort to encourage larger families and 
to powers the national welfare, employers have agreed to make distinctions in wage 
scales according to the size of the employee’s family. (1) 200 francs at the birth of a 


child; (2) 100 francs a month until child is one year old; (3) 3 francs a day for each 
child under fourteen.—Charles Cestre, Survey, XLVII (November 12, 1921), 239-40. 
(VIII, 2.) G. B. J. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Sociology as a Special Science.—Sociology as a special science: In spite of much 
controversy and opposition, sociology is established as an independent science in 
Germany. Sociology is not a general but a special science to investigate the forms of 
human relations. Sociology and the philosophy of history: The overeagerness of the 
latter to interpret facts and its inclination to speculation and metaphysics is the 
opposite of the empirical and exact sociology. Sociology and allied sciences: A teacher 
of sociology should be well acquainted with philosophy, economics, biology, and 
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anthropology. The determination of the place of sociology in the system of sciences 
has led to bitter controversy in Germany; but in spite of these scientific quarrels, 
this science is already bearing fruit. Form and content of social forms: Facts of eco- 
nomics, philology, in ividual psychology, and biology should be more liberally included 
in sociology than it appears prima facie necessary. Analysis and comparison: Analysis 
brings us nearer to man as such and liberates us from s lation and fanciful con- 
structions which belong in the —— of poetry. In sociological form analysis, com- 
parison is the main aid.— d v. Wiese, Schmollers Jahrbuch, XLIV 4 am 
1920), 2:31-52. (IX, 1.) M. L. K. 


Education in Recent Sociology.—(Article VII.) Résumé—American sociologists, 
including Ward, Hayes, Todd, Ellwood, and others, have faith in the worth of the 
individual and the possibilities of doubling the co-operation and solidarity of the 
masses. Natural leadership: Higher institutions training leaders have great responsi- 
bility, since expert leadership may increase capacity for social progress. Social 
science and pedagogy: Education is a means of progress, but not efficient at present. 
Scientific sociology will supply the larger view of the business of education needed as the 
next step in building up a scientific pedagogy. Educational sociology: Books appearing 
under the name of educational sociology have thus far contributed but little. Three 
factors are needed: (1) study of principles and theories of sociology; (2) estimation 
of educational effects, with reference to social aims, of institutions, agencies, and 
community factors; and (3) adoption of social aims as underlying purposes of educa- 
tion.—J. T. Williams, Education, XLII (December, 1921), 231-42. (IX, 1.) E. B. 


The Present Position of Industrial Women Workers.—At the present time 
women workers in industry are either underpaid or out of employment. The situation 
is one of danger and difficulty. So far the trade board is the best means known to 
history for securing reasonable rates of pay to the worker in unorganized or ill-organized 
trades, and for protecting the good employer from the unfair competition of the worse. 
It appears from evidence given that the productivity of the industry is often retarded 
through waste, unsanitary working conditions, and inefficiency in management.— 


B. L. Hutchins, Economic Journal, XXXI (December, 1921), 462-71. (IX, 1.) 


GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Formation of Sociology.—Origin: Sociology is, in point of time, the last 
science; born of Auguste Comte’s course of positive philosophy its first name was 
‘social physics.” Definition: The history of sociology is ‘‘the history of the efforts of 
human intelligence directed toward the study of social phenomena with the same 
scientific spirit which astronomy and physics uses, i.e., as subjects to natural laws.”’ 
Method and point of view: This was the objective that Comte pointed out to the new 
science. Sociology, to establish itself as a new science, must prove the existence (a) of a 
special field of observation and (5) of social laws, and (c) an adequate method. This 
has been accomplished by successive “schools” which have struggled through ration- 
alism and me determinism to the concept of progress advanced by Turgot and 
Condorcot, and the theory of social evolution and a dynamic sociology conceived by 
Yico.—Raul A. Orgaz, La Formacion de la Sociologia, La Revista de la Universidad 
Nacional de Cordoba, Argentina (April, 1921). (X, 1.) B.R. 


Problems in Teaching Sociology.—Growing interest in social problems: The 
problems of teaching sociology have increased within the past five years because of the 
increasing interest in social questions on the part of the common people. Hindrances 
lo the teaching of sociology: (1) Sociology is a new development and lacks prestige; 
(2) the post-war confusions and unsettlements have made it difficult for the sociologist 
te contribute toward the solution of group problems; (3) the chief obstacle is the lack 
of technique for teaching sociology. Courses in sociology are now more diversified: 
The number of undergratuate courses is increasing rapidly, and the college is rare 
which offers no courses in sociology. Furthermore the high school is being recognized 
as a field for sociology, and elementary social studies are finding their way into the 
grades.—Emory S. Bogardus, Journal of Applied Sociology, V1 (December, 1921), 
19-24. (X, 1.) G. B. J. 
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